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EVINOEII OA ALLIANCE. 


The ANNUAL CONFERENCE of the BRITISH OR. 
GANISATION will be held at FREEMASONS’ HALL, 
Great Queen-street, London. on Tai'rsp.¥ Morxixo, Novem- 
ber 28, commencing at Eleven ofclock. The Rev. John 
Btoughton, of Kensington, will preside over the Devotional! 
Meeting. and give the “Annual Address.” R. ©, L. Bevan, 
Neg., will take the Chair at Twelve o’clock. «hen the Rev. 
James Fleming, B. ., Incumbent of Camden Church, Cam- 
berwell, ilk read and enforce the Practical Resolutions ” 
The Rev F Tucker, B A., of Camden-road Chepel, will give 
information relative to the recent Conference at Am-terdlam. 
M. Theodore Vern-s from Pa:is (Commi-saire de Section des 
Missions of the Paris Fxhibition), will report upon the 
Religious Services held in the Salle Evangél.que at Paris 
durivg ths Exhibition. 


Members and others friendly to Christian Union are invited 


to be present. 
JAMES DAVIS. 
HERMANN SCHMETTAU, 
7, Adam-treet, Strand, W.0 


HOMAS COOPER'S ENGAGEMENTS 


for the remainin. part of 1867. 


November.— Doncaster, Wed 29 Th 21. and Fri 2?; Not- 
— from Sat. 23 to Fri. 29; Grantham (Linocolusbir-), 
80 


December —Grantham. un 1; Worksop (ott-). Mon. ?, 
Tu 8, and Wed 4; Sheffield, Th. 5, and Fri. 6; Che-terfield, 
from Sat 7 to Fri 18; 1 (near Derby), at 14, San. 15, 
and Mon 16; Gainshro’ (Lincolnshi:e) from Ta 17 to Sun. 
22; Lincoln, from Mon. 8 to the end of the year. 

Letters to be addressed, “ Tuomas Cooper. Lecturer 
on (bristianity.“ at the ‘own to which I am appointed as 
— “Riple , near Derby,” Gains bro“, Linooln- 

ire.” 

=“ Correspondents are specially requested NOT to put 
„Post-omes on their letters to me.—T. C. 


Secretaries. 


ERTHYRTYDFIL BRITISH SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF MASTER AND MISTRESSES. 


The Committee of the above S-hools are desirous of re- 


ceiv ieations for the follo appointments in con- 
—— — 2 their New “+ + epg 


MASTER for BOYS’ SCHOOL, salary, 1402, with house tbe 


eoal, and water. 

MISTRESS for GIRLS’ SCHOOL, salary. 901. 

MISTRESS for INFANTS’ SCHOOL, salary, 80l. 

All the Teachers must be Certificated, and must 
such Certificates as will enable them to receive Pupil 
Teachers. 


Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the Rev. J. 
Tuomas, B. A., 5, Courtland terrace, Merthyr, on or before 
the 6th day of Decem er, 1847. 


Applicants to state Age, Experience. &o. 


(PETTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Master: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Szconp Masta: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Esq., M.A. 
TERMS : 

For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 

For Pup'ls entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 

The New Buildings are now com pleted. 


Honsr court, ORE, HASTINGS. 


Dr. MARTIN REED receives Pupils from Six to Fiehteen 
yesrs of age. The course of study is adapted to the require- 
mente and capabilities of the individual pupil, embracing all 
the subjects of a thoronehly liberal eincation, Hurst Court 
is a ep-cious mansion but expressiv for a school. with mi- 
vate bedrooms, bath rooms play-rooms, gymnasium. d the 
conveniences of a first class establishment The site, at an 
elevation of 400 fert above the era was carefally -elected, 
with the approbatior of eminent physicians, as eepecially 
favourable to physical development 


LANDAFF HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Principal—W. S. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Trin Coll. 
Pupils are prepared for Suriness, the Professions, and the 
Univereity. Appliéations for terms to be made to the ab ve 
address 2 
N. B. — During the last six year, f/ty-one Certificates have 


been obtained by Pupils who have passed the Cambridge 
Local Ex: mins ions 


ALESTINE and EGYPT.—A LIMITED 
PARIY is in C URSE of FORMATION for visiting 
Egypt and the Holy Land. under the direction of Mr. H. 
Geze, assisted by a well-known author and traveller. Pro- 
spectas, with Maps and fall putienlars d., post free 7d, 
may be had f Mr. H. Gaze, Excursion Offices, Southampton; 
or of Messrs. | etta, Son, and Co, 8, Royal Exchange EK. 0. 


HOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 87, Regent- 
street, W., MR. CRELLIN, te taken daily, 
four ption 
Professors College, of the Exam — 1 
University of London, and of other eminent men. Pries 


ERL 


by post, ls, 1d * 
Lists sent on application. 
** These portraits are uncommonly good.” —Athenaun. 
‘ARTES DE VISITE, 8 for Is. 8d.; 


/ 15, .. 8d. Send Carte and stamps, and firet-class copies, 
with original, will be promptly returned, post free. 

Carte enlarged to cabinet size, 1 copy, 2s. 6d. ; 6, Ga. 
R. DENNIS and Co., Photogfagher, Jenner-street, Coventry. 


GUARDIANS and PAR“NTS GOING 
ABROAD —A married PHYSICIAN residing in oa 
healthy part of London, will undertake the CARE of TWO 
YOUNG CHILDREN. As every attention is offered, Mberal 
terms will be «expected 


Apply by letter to W., Mr. Moss, 812, Vauxhall Bridge 
„8 W. 


AUTHORS.—A PUBLISHER, who is 
issuing a series of Popular Works with a religious ten- 
dency, REQUIRES a FEW MORE GOOD Mss. 


_ Address to J. O., Mr. Hart's, 80, Ludgate Hill, London. 


OOD COOK WANTED in a Gentleman’s 
Family. Wages £20 and all found. Assistance given. 


Apply to Mr. Hauvkinson, House and Estate Agent, Bourne- 
meh ate 


VERY FINE CHURCH ORGAN FOR 
SALE, ina handsome Gothic case with decorated 

Two manuals and organ. NEW, but will be sold at a 

fom for are ran Ay 01,6 Lewieand Gx, Mens 

a a . * * 2 

factory, Shepherd's-lane, Brixton. 


]20N CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and 
SCHOOLS; COTTAGES, STABLES, and PORTABLE 
HOUSES in Wood and Iron. 


8. DYER, 99, Evsron-roap, Lon. 
Bucoessor in this business to R. Richardson. Established 1830. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageourly with any 
house in the trade. Ihe Foims and Account Books rewuired 
under “The Companies’ Act, 1862." kept in stock. Share 
Certificates ved and Printed. Offi Geals Designed and 
Executed.—AsH and FLINT, 49, Ficet-street, City, E.C., 
and opposite the Railway Stations. London-bridge, S. E. 


F. THOMAS and CO. S8 PATENT 

© BEWING MACHINES. The celebrated No. 2 

ine, unequailed for general work, £10. The new 

Domestic Machines, complete (Lock stitch), £5 5s., £5 6s., 

and £8. Ca ues free W. F. thomas aud Co., 1 and 2, 
Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford-street, London. 


ATENT KID GLOVES.— WHEELER and 
CO.’8 own make, celebrated for half a century for 
Elegance, Fit, Fivish, Strength, and Durability. The Ladies’ 
Gloves are delicately perfumed. All Colours in stock. 
„ 4s. 4d.; Gentlemen's, 46. 8d. ; t-free two extra 
stamps. A beau'iful assortment of Glove Boxes suitable for 
te. WHKELER and 0O., 210, Regent street, W., and 
8, Poultry, E.C. Lad es Paris Kid Gloves, 2s, d.; with 
two bu.tons, 28. vd. ; Gentlemen's, 3a, 


: 


Just published, 


ARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
Portraits of Revs Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 
Spurgeon, W. Brock, . Martin W. Landels, Henry Allon. 
Also Cartes of Gladstone, Rull, Stuart Mill, Bright, Beales, 
Samuel Morley. Edward Mul. Tennyeon, Dickens, Carlyle, 
and Longfellow. 1s. each, free for 13 stam Scraps in end- 
FRED. JONES, 146, 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASST RANOE COMPANY. 
82, NEW BRIDGE-STREST, LONDON, EO. 
(Eatablished 1847.) 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Drrecrors. 
JOHN GOVER, E., Chairman. 
R J. MILLAR, Eeq., Vice-Chairman. = 
Augustus. . Groser, Willi . 
— Peter, 5 * Lewis, George G, Reg. 
Barge, George W. . Pratt, Daniel, Reg. 


Burton, John R. : Runtz, John, Reg. 
Gardiner, B. Webb, . Sanders, Joseph, Eaq. 


Sourctrorns— Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Pursictran— E. Headlam Greenhow, M.D. 
Surcrorn—Joho Menn. Esq. 

Acro & Accountant—Josiah Martin, Reg., FV. I. A. 

NEW FEATURES —By the int oduction of New Features, 
Life Assurance in this Offive is popularised to mect the wants 
of all clssses. 

ECONO MT. — No Proprietors or Shareholders monopolise or 
share in the profits. 

PROFITS.—All belong to the Members. Distributed every 
third year. 

DOUBTFUL LIVFS accepted on a plan equitable and easy 
to the propo-er, safe to the pany. 

Pi: spectuses, copies of the Triennial Report, 1866, and all 
needful information, may be obtained on application to 

ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Seooretary. 


HITTINGTON LIFK ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office :—87, Moorgate-street, London, I. O. 
TRUSTER. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., Great Gveorge-street, Westminster, 
DIRECTORS, 


Chairman—Thomas Horatio Harris, Eeq., Finsbury and 
W vodford 


Alfred T. Bowser, Reg., Hackney. 

John Cook, ., Cambridge Heath. 

Philip Orellin, Jun. Meg. 11, Ulement’s-lane, K O. 

— — oo t, * Sbort-strest,. Lambeth. 
ames ottingham. 

J. „ F.G.8., Pinsbary-cirous 

Edward Swift Stillwell, 


„ 20, Barbican. 
John Garvell Williams, E 1 — 


Moperate Rates of Premiums—espeoially 

Bonuses have been declared in 180, 1863, and 1866. 
Po.ictes made payable du: ing lifetime. 

INVALID AND Son- Lives insared on a new prin- 


ciple. 
ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager. 


MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.—Money 
Leut on Personal Security, Leases, 40. 

SUMS from 10 to 8001. ADVANVED two or three days 
after application, for two years, one year, and six months (re- 
payable by weekly, monthly, or quarterly —— and 
—— Charges moderate, and strict 
obser ved. 

LONDON and PROVINUIAL LOAN COMPANY: Offices, 
297, Goewell-road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of 
stamped en 
H. FLEAR, Manager. 


less variety. Portraite taken daily, 

OX *ORDL-8TREET, LONDON. 

H OLYLAND'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 
of Somerset House.—RALPH and SON invite the 

attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 

for the 22 season, Of beat material and workmanship. 

H lyland’s renowned Besufort Jost New colours in Augo las 


and Tweeds for lounge and sportiag suits. —150, Strand. 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, &c., in DRESSES 
a at... ae. — = — “ry The 2 
on uan prises 
best qualities of Ita! silk — y ed with contideves be 
reo mmended to give satisfaction in wear. Patterns sent — 
wordy | and CO., LAMSETH HOUSE, Westminster- 
6, 


| S REPS, Plain and Chené de Roubaix, at 
Se “ae, yard wide, selling where at 4s. 64., with 
the purest wool on the wrong side, brilliant colours and 
„ suitable for morning or evening wear. Lad es, send jor 

7 ee athe and 
ridge, 


„ Lambeth House, Westminster- 
INCEYS! WINCEYS!! WINCEYS!!! 
REAL ABERDEEN. 
JAMES SPENCE AND CO. 

76, 77, and 7+, Sr. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
Respectfully announce their NKW AUTUMN sTUCK ready 
for in»pection. 

All the New Shades and Colours at the following prices :— 
l4jd., 10 d., 14. 216d. 234d., Be. S4d., 28. Ghd, 
and 2s.{114d. per yard. 


SILK REPS.—An extensive Stock of choice Colours, 218., 
26s. Od . ani 888. td. the full dress. 
REAL FRENCH MERINO3.—All Wool, ls. d., in all the 
Fasbiouable Colours, 
ALL WOOL 8COUOTOH PLAIDS in t variety. 
FANCY DRESSES in all the Newest Fabrics and Latest 


LADIES’ FANCY SKIRTs from 4s, 11d. to 16s. 9d. 
PRINTED SHIRTING FLANNELS from 1s. 04d. pes past 
A Choice Assortment of Prints from (d. per y 
Ribbons, Gloves, 1 — Lace, Haberdashery, 
ancy Ke. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


JAMES SPENVE AND CO. 


Silk Mercers, Drapers, &, 76, 77, & 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


-»- COOKE BAIN E S, 


AA RB 
M RAILWAY OOMPENSATION VALUER, &c. 


No. 106, Cheapside, R. O. 
the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
— obtained to any amount on Freshold or Leashold 


NFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
the Settlement of Fire Losses undertaken by the 
on behalf of Insurance Companies. 


undersigned 
ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
behalf of Shareholders. 
Every deseription of Insurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 
County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lumbard-street. 


YOALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. 
OOCKBRELL and Oo.’s is now 28s. per ton 

for the BEST SCREENED OOALS, as supplied r to 
her eg ee H. the Prince of Wales, and H. 
Duke of burgh. ~—13, Cornhill ; 
street, Black trie; Eaton-w Pi 
Grosvenor Hotel) Sunderland-wharf, : and Dar- 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; sleo at Brighton at local prices, 

CavutTion.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 
entitied to use their name. 


0 Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and CO. 
Hetton, South Hetton, Haswell, or Lambton Wal! 


Wall’s-end 
Bilkstove, 24s. ; 
245. 


, vered, 
screened, to an tin Fy 8. - 
Kingsland, NE. Beauvoir Wharf, Kiogsland- 
Northern Railway Stations Kiug’s-cross aud Hol 
4 and 6 Wharves, Regent es park-basin. No Agouts ap pl 


for young lives, 
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BY ROYAL Se? COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
PIZZA 90 


C 
m A ee 
19, Hatton - garden, Holborn, Z. C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 

GILT CONSOLE TABLES ANP CABINETS. 

GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 
AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 


N 


REGILDING IN > ae MANNER AT LOWEST 
ESTIMATES YORWAROED BY POST. 


BLUARH & CO. 
COVENTRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRICE, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
OF BUILDING. 


GREEN'S KITCHEN 


RO WN aud 


London: Tt, Bishopegate Within. Manufactory Luton. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 


THOMAS TURNER, Upholsterer. 36, John Dalton-street. 
— having carefully studied the proper mode of 


go d style with correct taste, and most success 
it out, tfally invites the confi e.ce of gen- 
taking new ces. Every requisite is supplied, 
the greatest care used to ensure barmony and elegance 
moderate cost. Tue new works at Egerton street, 
been erected to facilitate the production of 
and upholet-ry work. Ketimates for Far- 
the hingdom. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FUKNI'I(URE 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
articles of BEDROOM * sent (free by post) an 
ication to FILMER and SONS. Upholsterers, 31, and 82, 
Pactory 84, and 85, Uharies- 
street. An Lilustrated Catalogue post free. 


r 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. et 


WEDDING DRESSES3 to orver. 

MANTLES, JACKESS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 

OCOMPLIMESTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. — 


Miss LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 


pared to execute orders from al) of London and suburbs, 
panctually, un the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate. 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


12, Spenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
if 


PALMER and CO.’S 
VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. 
Bold Retail by all Otlmen and Candie Dealers, and Wh ole- 
2 by Pans — — IN Victoria Works, Green-strest, 


* 


SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
of all sizes and in 


VARIOUS QUALITIES, 


From is. per lb. upwards. 
MAY NOW BE Hab BVEKYWHERE, 
Order of your Chemist, Urner, or Chundier (J. O. and J. 
FiELD’S Patent). 


way are safe, clean, aud «oonumical, fitting all Candlesticks 
without either paper or scraping, and bar: ing to be end, 


PRAGRANT SOAP. 
The celebrated ‘‘ United Service Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance sud beneficial effect on the skin. 
MANOFACTURED BY 
O. & J. FIBLD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet 


J. 

Bold 
HAAR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 
the New York original Packets. The only dye that remediss 
the evil effects of Dyes. Black or Brown, price 46. 6d., 7s., 
and l4s per case. Sold by ail Chemists and Perfumers, 
Wholesale, K. Hovenden and Sons, Wh lesale Perfumers, 5. 
1 Mariborough-street, W.; 93 and 95, City-voad, London, 


F you wish to be well, aud keep well, take 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHaROOAL, 

Bold j with 2s., 48., aud 6s, 7 all 
AA 
I. L. BRAGG, 

3, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


* 


nn... 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 


THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MACHINES. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 


leled Machines now in use in all parts of the world. Ev Machine guaranteed 
Nearly 200,000 of 5 1. Illustrated Prospectus and samples of work gratis and post hee, 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent-street, London, W.; 59, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 
wherever exhibited. 


— — ae — 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


<> }{ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA. 


All will receive with satisfaction, the an- 
nouncement that in consequence of the Reduction in Duty, 
Horniman’s pure Teas are in all parts of the kingdom now sold 
vightpence per pound cheaper. Their Agents,—Chemists, 
Confectiovers, &c.,—in every town, are constantly reoviving 
fresh supplies. The decided given during the 

quarter of a century to these perfectiy Pure Teas will be 
evenmore widely extended now the prices arn so tly re- 
— Thei: distinctive superiority bas attract a hess of 

tators ; therefore, as a against spurious 
tions, every genuine Packet is signed 


Morniman C. London, Original Importers 
of the Pure Tes. 


DIRECT FRUM CHARENTE, 
A certain Cure for Cholera Spasmodic *ymptoms and I nterna 
Complaints, when unadulterated. But how seldum to be 
met with in ite pure «tate, unless from the 
direct importers, 
©. DEVEREUX and CO., 
26, East Iudia ( bambers, Leade: ball-street, London, 
at 36s, and for premdre quali 6” 406. per degen, either 
eor Brown. Bottles and oxse included 
Forwarded same day against Post Office Order or remittance. 


INAHAN’S LL VHEIS XV. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow 
«boleswme. 

Sold im bottler Se. 84. each, at the retai) houses in Lon- 
don; by the ente im the prinvipa) towns in Englend; o 
wholesale at 8. Great W indmill-street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal. pink label, and cork. branded Kina- 
nan e LL. Whiaky “ 


PARIS EXHIBITION GOLD MEDALS. 


IEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT (Extrac um 
Carus Li- Manufactured by LIEBIU's EXTRACT 
of MEAT Cv PANT (Cite, 48° Mark-lane, London 
Only sort authorised to be called by the above names by Ba on 
Liebig, the Inve.tor, whore certiBoate is on — jar Superior 
and econumical stock for beel-tea, soup, ute and s .uces, 
Extremely u eful to invalids, persons uf weak digestion, and 
children Taken with rice a:rowrvvut, sago, 4 Au agreeable 
aud efficient substitute for cod liver oll. It keeps for yrars, 


aud io auy olimate. 
Soli by Fortuum, Mason, and Co, Barclay and Son, 


Crosse and Blackweil, 8. aw and Son, ali Chemiets, Italian 
Warehouses, Grocers, aud wholesale by the Company. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Uoudiment, prouoanced by Counvissears 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Is prepared solely by Las and Paas. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and shonild see that Lea and Pereins’ Namer are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle. and Stopper 

ASK FUR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAU 

„ Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Propristo, 
Wu.vester ; Mesars. Crossz and BLacKkWELL, Messrs. Barca) 
— — Londea, &c.. A., aud %y Grecers and Oilmer 
anivernalls 


OR WICK S BAKING POWDER. 
Recommende by the Lancet and the Queen's Private 
Baker for makiug pure digestive bead without east. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


was also recommended by the Queen's Private Baker 
an by the ate dir Wm Burnett, Lirecvor-General of the 
Medical De partment of the Navy. 


Bes WICK S BAKING POWDER 


makes delicious hot diges:ive tea-cakes in a few 
minutes, aud Norfolk dumplings better than yeast. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 


makes bread without fermeutation, and preserves the 
utritio s properties which yeast de- troys. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
saves eggs and butter in making puddings and pastry, 
and prevents indigestion. 


ORWICK’sS BAKING POWDER 
was used in the Arctic Expeditions, also by the armics 
in the Crimea and China, 


OLD everywhere in Id., 2i., 4d., aud Gd. 
packets, and in patent boxes, d., ls, zs. 6d, and ds. 


each 
URWICK’S FURNITURE CREAM 


B cleanses aud gives the most brilliant aud durable polish 
to all articies of furniture, with very little labour. 


ORWICK’S FURNITURE CREAM 
ay in bottles, 6d. and ls, each, nearly twice the 


"Manufactory, 24, Chiswell-street, London. 


—— 


ned he Dublin 
elicous, and ver; 


2 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater. 
aoster-row, K. C. 

PARCELS of M. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
ny Railwey Station in England. 

Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
nost advantageons terms. 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


price. 
Elliot Stock 62. Paternoster-row. London. K., 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
NEAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD 


— 


bas for many years received the anqualified approval of Drs, 
Lanke-ter, Haesali, Letheby, Ure, anu other eminent medical 
and unmedicated diet for In- 


2 a highly untritious 


aud Children, 
Sold in Is canisters, by the leading Chemists and Grocers, 


NEAVE & co., Manufacturers, Fordingbridze. 
“ COUGHING IN CHURCH.” 


lustant Kelief by using 


WOODHOUSE’S BALSAM OF SPERMACETI. 

Prepared only by GaRrcLaY and Sons, 95, Farriagdvn-street, 
London; aud sold in Uotties at ls. Id, 2s. „d., and 4s. 6d, 
each. May be obtained of any Chemist. 


K* ES WORSDELL'S PILLS, 
THE BEST KEMEBWVY FUR ASTHMA. 
Sold by all Chemists, C., at ls Id., 26. 94., and 4s, 6d, 


per Box 
AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
THE BEST REMRDY FUR VVUGHS and VCULDS. 


Sold vy all Chemists, G., at ls. Id., 2s. d., and 4% 6d. 
per Box. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’'S PILLS. 

THE BeST REMEDY FUR BILIVUUS DISUKD«RS, 

~~ by all Uhemiste, K., at le. u., Ye. d., and as, 6d. 
per Box 


LINDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


GENTLE APERIENT ZDA POWERFUL TONIO. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, Is Id., 2 Od.. and ils 


ET rie Is LIFE, 


CURE YOURSELF BY THE 
PATENT skKUF-\DIUsTI‘G CURATIVE 
AND ELEU( Riv BKLT. 


Sufferers from Nervous Vebility, Painfal Dreams Ind 
tion, Weakuess, &c, CAN NOW CUHK THEMSELVES by 
the only **Guaranteed Remedy” in Europe, protected d 
Her Maje-ty’s Great Seal Free for Oue Stamp, by f. 
JAMES, Esq , Medica! Electrician (To the London Hvepitals) 
Percy House, Bedford syuare, Loudon 

N B.—Medicine and Fees entirely Superseded. (References 
to the leading hysicians of the day ) 
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LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 

body, is recommended for the following peculiaritics and 

serene :— lat. Facility of application ; Zod. Perfect freedom 

from liability to chafe or exooriate; 8rd. It may be worn with 

qual comfort in any position of the ody, by night or day; 

4th It acmite of every kind of exercise without the slightest 

incouvenience to the wearer, aud is perlectiy coucealed from 
obeer vation. 

* We do not hesitate to give to this invention our uny ualoed 
approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use o it to ail 
those who stand in ueed of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any othr 
* us o. truse as from that which we have the highes 
stisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gateite. 

Recommended by the following eminent — Willism 
Ferguson, „ F. K. ., Professor of 8 ip Kin Colle, e, 
Surgeon to K * College Hospital, &. C G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Jurgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospita); ¥, 
Bowman. „ F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeop to King’s Culle.e 
Hospital ; T. way, Eeq . Senior Assistaut-Sucgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F R. S., Surgeon to the Ma;dalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Cur 


Eeq., F. K. 8. Surgeon to the 
Loudon Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, „ Suryeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Eeq., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Esq., F. R. S.; 


James Luke, Esy., Sur- 
coun ty; Erasmus Wilson, Er}., 

RS.; and 1. —— 

A Descriptive ar may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228. PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, .6s., Zls., 260. 6d., and 318. 6d 
Postage, 18. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Fostae 


ls, 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage 18. 10d. 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to John White, Port 
Odtice, Piveadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


YLASTIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

The materia) of which cuese are made is recommended 

oy the faculty ae being peculiarly elastic aud compressible, aud 

the best invention for iu, efficient and ent support 

m all cases of WEAKN Es. aud swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 

COBE VEINS, SORA LBS, Se. It io poveun, light in texture, 
wn on like 


end inex ive, and is an ordinary stocking 
Price és. 7a. 6d. 108., 60 168. each, P od, 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, „London 
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monly urged in the circle of society in which 
they are in the habit of moving. At any rate, 
there are comparatively few of them who might 
not take more or less active part in giving circu- 
lation to those published tracts which, after 
thoughtful perusal for themselves, they may 
judge to be best suited to the wants of their 
neighbours. To disseminate rational views upon 
the question at issue, so that every elector who 
is eligible to give a vote in 1869 shall be quali- 
fied to exercise his franchise intelligently in 
reference to the future ecclesiastical policy of 
the country, as, to a large extent, it lies within 
the power of the friends of religious equality, 


and turn it to account can we faithfully discharge 
the onerous but honourable trust confided to us. 
Such another seed-time may not occur during 
W generation. 

e have been anxious to take our readers 
into council with us in the hope that as many of 
them as possible will hold themselves ready to 
assist in the work which the special character of 
the times renders so important. We venture 
with all deference to ask each of them to con- 
sider well what he or she can best do towards 
diffusing light on the politico-ecclesiastical 
questions of the day, and to do it with hearty 
good-will. Such guidance as any of them may 
need, together with the materials which the case 


so it should be prosecuted as the duty lying 
nearest at hand, presenting the most pressing 
claims, and calculated to achieve the widest 
measure of success. 


It may, we think, be reasonably and safely 
taken for grantedthat the Executive Committee 
of the Liberation Society will throw itself with 
all its well-known prevision, sagacity, energy, 
and perseverance into this department of its 
erduous undertaking. It has abundant means 
for ascertaining, — will no doubt use them, 
what forms of the literature of the question will 
be most useful and acceptable in any given 
locality—what phases of the subject specially 
require to be exhibited—what classes of society 
need to have most pains bestowed upon them, 
and how they may be approached to most pur- 
pose. Indeed, this is a portion of its work which 
just now will least admit of superficial or 8 li- 

ther 


may require, will, we confidently anticipate, be 
forthcoming at no distant date from the proper 
quarter. 


Fceclestastical Affairs. 


— . — 


LIGHT! MORE LIGHT! 


Tre reassembling of Parliament, although 
but for a brief autumnal session, naturally sug- 
gests the inquiry whether any, and, if any, what 
steps, are likely to be taken before the existing 
House of Commons shall have become defunct, 
to push forward the ecclesiastical changes which 
have now been on hand for several years past. 
This question, no doubt, is receiving the anxious 
— of the body by which the Parlia- | 
mentary policy of the religious 2 party 
has of late been usually determined. e leave 
the decision with confidence in their hands, be- 


lieving that it will be shaped by that practical | gent or parsimonious management. 


wisdom which, after taking a comprehensive | operations may be highly important, but this is 


indi le. The time within which it should 
survey of the present position of affairs, and indispensab 9 
— estimating the probabilities of the be carried into effect is limited. The succe-sive 


fature, will adopt its measures with a view of steps which should be taken in order to ensure 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


A week or two since Canon MoNeile, at a public 
meeting held in the north of England, at which a 
prominent Wesleyan minister, the Rev. W. Arthur, 
was present, boldly proposed the formation of a 
Protestant League between Evangelical Church- 
men and Nonconformists, for the salvation of, we 
were going to say, Protestantism in England, but we 
had better say, for the salvation of Protestantism in 
the Established Church. Since then Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in a speech reported in our columns to-day, 
has repeated the proposition. Lord Shaftesbury, as 
usual, spoke in extreme language of those who 
differed from him on ecclesiastical matters, but it will 
be noticed that one of the principal charges which 
he brings against the two sections of the Church to 
which he does not belong, is that they are working 
for the separation of the Church from the State. 


making as much immediate progress as may be | Ereat practical results are obvious. The impolicy | He says :— 
found — with an —— of its 24 olf stopping short of the 2 in view is plain Ode party—the Ritualistic party were directing all 
for the Reformed Parliament. The Session of dt a glance. Light, more light, is the impera- | their effort: to raise the Church of England to a position 


of spiritual despotism equal to the Church of Rome, 
The effect was that that party was seve: ing the Church 
from the State. The Broad Church party was equally 
determined to sever her from the State. She was not 
to be controlled by articles and by creeds imposed by 
the authority of the State. They would reduce the 
Church of England to a mere branch of the Civil S- r- 
vice, without creeis and distinctive doctrines. All 
might come to her who chose to say they wished to be 
her members, and to enjoy some of her privileges and 
immunities, 


After dwelling upon the alarming manner in which 
the Church was losing her hold upon the population, 
Lord Shaftesbury besought his fellow-Churchmen 
not only to do all they could to maintain the Church 
of England, but “still more” to “ally themselves 
with all true and honest Nonconformists who would 
join them in promoting the love and observance of 
the Gospel.“ 


About the time, however, that Lord Shaftesbury’s 
words were being uttered, Dean Close, of Carlisle, 
was writing to the Record to deprecate any such 
alliance. Dean Close protests that he has no want of 
Christian charity towards pious Nonconformists, but 
he suggests that the civil, social, and, above all, poli- 
| tical status of Nonconf rmists is very different in the 
present day from that of their predecessors. He 
then proceeds to say :— 


We have not to contend with (I was going to say 
honest Papists, but with half-castes—a most subtle an 
sophistical race, who are slready in possession of some of 
the strongholds of our Zion. Our conflict with them 
must be of a peculiar character, and one in which, I 
fear, many hone -t and conscientious Dissenters could not 
join us. I cannot in these few lines enter upon the 
various questions on which Churchmen alone can con- 
tend with Churchmen; nor would I now refer more dis- 
tinctly to many delicate points, both of discussion and 
of action, in which the course of Evangelical Church- 


tive demand of the occasion. By one method 
or another it must be given. Funds cannot be 
more usefully employed than in first kindling, 
then diffusing it. Between the present — 
and the end of next year, strenuous, untiring, 

and duly organised efforts should be made to 
put the truths which we desire the coming con- 
stituencies to recognise under the notice of every 
elector. 


So far as our observation has extended, there 
never has been a time when the public mind has 
been readier than now to welcome all suitable 
means of enlightenment on the various phases of 
the question we are seeking to bring as soon as 
may be to a legislative issue. Almost every- 
where, and emphatically so where it has been 
recently stirred, the all te ready to receive the 
seed which the diligent hand may cast upon its 
surface. The uns+ttled condition of Ireland, the 
certainty that the Irish Church must before long 
be conclusively dealt with, and the close con- 
nection which exists between the Irixh and the 
English Establishments rendering it to the last 
degree unlikely that the one can be abolished 
without seriously affecting the stability of the 
other, have awakened an interest in all that 
relates to the controversy such as never existed 
at any former period. There is a more eager 
curiosity to look upon both sides of the question, 
even if only to watch the progress of the move- 
ment, than in our most sanguine moments we 
have ever dared to anticipate. The fierce dis- 
cords which rage within the precincts of the 
National Church, and the several forms of 
religious life within her which are struggling for 
a less restricted freedom of expression, hel 
mightily in rousing attention to themes whic 


1868 may or may not present extraordinary 
facilities for the satisfactory settlement of long- 
pending questions, and, in case it should, it will, 
of course, be folly not to take instant advantage of 
them. But we trust, it will be generally felt 
that the work of preparation for the critical 
opportunities of 1869 must not be slackened by 
any desire for earlier triumphs, and that nothing 
which is necessary to win a commanding posi- 
tion for our principles in the new House of Com- 
mons, should be omitted or carelessly performed, 
for the sake of snatching a victory or two at the 
expense of objects of far higher and more 
pregnant importance. 
he work needing to be done at present is 
that of imbuing the minds of the constituents, 
especially of borough constituents, whose names 
will be placed upon the next registration lists, 
with a clear knowledge of the end we are seek- 
ing to realise, and with the most appreciable 
and telling arguments in favour of these ends. 
We shall not stay now to point out the various 
agencies which may be effectively employed in 
this educational work—they are familiar enough 
to all who have taken active part in any great 
political movement in advance. The experience 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League is well worth 
consulting in this matter, particularly the 
almost superhuman energy with which, in the 
later stages of its career, it worked the press. 
What, however, we wish to impress upon our 
readers, is the urgent necessity there is for 
scattering far and wide what we may call the 
literature of this controversy. The creation, or 
— we may rather say, the adequate 
evelopment, of a literature thoroughly adapted 
to answer its end, is an enterprise towards the 


i i i d not har- 

successful conduct of which very many of them | but yesterday were regarded with contemptuous | men and that of conscientious Dissenters coul > 
* . : : - . . h ad th ] i th dark. 

may materially contribute. Some of them, it — The readiness of access which * — — em 1 — shai’ there ta — 


these conditions have given us to the publie 
mind, is a grand opportunity of which if we fail 
to take advantage we must make up our minds 


may be, possess a felicitous aptitude for giving 
smart and forceful expression to thoughts which 
two or three peculiar aspects of the subject 


and power e: ough among us to throw off the sacerdotal 
aud the sceptica! incubus which jast now presses heav ly 
upon our Church. I go a step further, Loving my 
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Reformed Charch as I do and have done all my life, 1 State authority. Until, therefore, by the efforts of 


sincerely say that if she has not vital power within her 
own pale to do this thing, let ber f- Il, a- she deserve: ! 
Noe, I pass no censure on th se who differ 
from me on this — pee Ley N a 2 
Protestent League, let us r the fact thet the gr 
balk of our Nonconformist brethren conscientiously b. 
lieve the union of Church and State to be a great evil, 
and th-y would feel boned to promote their severance ! 
Be it consider-d, further, that on this, to me, funda- 
mental point, those with whom it is proposed to make a 
league and covenant are with the half-breds 
in our Church, who would tear up her national charac- 
ter 1 roots, in the delusive that they would 
then be able more to indoctrinate her with Trac- 
tarianism, and disguise 


in the cast-off clothing and 
drapery of Rome. For these aod many other era- 
tions I feel constrained to express my fears that a “* Pro- 
testant League” just now might be a very dangerous 
ste» ; aod I further venture to plead that neither this 
nor any other scheme, however promixing ard well- 
intentioned, may be itted to distract attention from 
thst powerfal machinery now forme( within oar Chureb 
ite- I, the Church Association, which invites all Pro- 
testant Churchmen to a conference oa the 27th of this 


mouth. 

The thorough straightforwardness and honesty of 
this language none of us, we think, can fail to appre- 
cinte ; and, we are bound to add, that we quite agree 
with the Dean. Dissenters who hold that the alliance 
between the Church and the State is unscriptural, 
and who are working with a view of severing that 
alliance, could not possibly co-operate with Evange- 
lical or any other Churchmen to strengthen the Es- 
tablishment by saving what is called its Protes- 
tantism. The truth is that, whatever may have been 
the case at one time, the idea of Protestantism 
amongst Dissenters, and the idea entertained by 
Evangelical Churchmen, are two very different 
things. We believe that there can be no true Pro- 
testantism, and when we say that, we mean no con- 
sistent Christianity, where there is any State-Church- 
ism. And, at the same time, we quite agree with 
Oanon Olose when he says that if the English Church 
has not vital power within her own pale to throw off 
Romanism, “let her fall, as she deserves! We 
don't believe that, in her present position, she has 
such vital powers, and she can only obtain them by 
becoming consistently Protestant. 

We have to record another friendly utterance to- 
wards Nonconformists. The Manchester Church 
Diocesan Association has organised a series of special 
sermons, one of which was delivered last week by the 
Rev. Dr. Miller, of Greenwich. Dr. Miller then said 
that “true Ohurchmanship did not involve the un- 
ohurching of non-Episcopslians nor the denial of 
the sacraments to other Christian bodies, either the 
Presbyterians, Nonoonformists, or Baptists, nor did 
it conclude that their ministers had no commission 
from Ohrist. Still less were they to class them 
with Korah, Dathan, or Abiram. Rather in the 
present day might they stand in sorrow and abase- 
ment that there was so generally avowed a desire on 
the part of some men for union with the Romish and 
Greek Churches, between whom and the Church of 
England there was an impassable gulf.“ And he 
added: —“ The Church of England was not a Church 
because she was established, and she would not 
cease to be a Church if she was disestablished to- 
morrow ; and however earnestly they might on their 
own grounds deprecate the separation of Church and 
State, as fraught with grievous loss to the latter, it 
would not affect the soundness of the Church as a 
branch of the Church Catholic.“ 

This is one of the many recent utterances that en- 
courage us to hope that by-and-bye the Church and 
State question may be discussed in the Christian 
temper that should pre-eminently become the dis- 
cussion of such a subject. 

It will be noticed that in the last extract which 
we have quoted Dr. Miller says that “ the Christian 
Church is not a Church because she is established.“ 
Allowing us to explain precisely what we mean, we 
should say that she ceases to be a Christian Church 
when she is established. Yet only last week we 
found the Archbishop of Armagh stating in effect 
that establishment and endowment by the State are 
of the very essence of a Christian Church. It appears 
that the Archbishop, who is the Primate of Ireland, 
referred in his recent charges to the numerous sects 
which are the weakness and reproach of the Refor- 
mation.” Upon this the Rev. J. R. McAllister, a 
Presbyterian clergyman, wrote to the Arch- 
bishop to inquire whether he included Irish 
Presbyterians in this reference. His Grace, in his 
reply, dated from Armagh, in his 7th of this month, 
says, —“ You wish to know if I included the Pres- 
byterian Church amongst those sects. The Presby- 
terian Church is established by law, as those in 
Scotland; and in this country, though not the 
Established Church, it is recognised and partially 
endowed by the State. A Church in this position is 
very far from my idea of a sect.” The position, 
therefore, at which we arrive from the Archbishop's 
letter is, that schism is separation, not from Episco- 

palianism or from a Church, as such, but from the 


— 


the Liberation Society the Government was compelled 
to abandon the Regium Donum to English Dissenters— 
a Donum which was once accepted by Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists, the three denomi- 
nations were not “sects,” for they were “ recog- 
nised and partially endowed by the State.” This, 
we need scarcely say, is driving us to very close 
quarters! Meantime, those who feel pained by the 
notion that they are guilty of schism, even after 
reading Mr. Bintiey’s treatise on that question, have 
only to join the Irish Presbyterians, and they are 
assured by an Archbishop that they no longer belong 
to that consummation of all that is heterodox and 
all that is contemptible—a “ sect.” 

Another Irish question. We could have imagined 
that if, at any time the members of the Established 
Church should desire to propitiate the Presbyterian 
body, it would be at the present time. Yet we find 
that some of them are now doing all that it is 
possible to do to excite division and opposition. The 
occasion for this is given by law with respect to the 
burial of Dissenters in Ireland, which makes it in- 
cumbent upon the Dissenting ministers—Roman 
Catholic or Protestant—to receive the consent of the 
parochial clergyman before performing any service 
over the dead body. This consent, it appears, is now 
frequently being withheld. The last case of the 
kind occurred at Donnybrook, where the Rev. 
Arthur G. Ryder refused to allow the Rev. Thomas 
Lytle, Presbyterian minister of Sandymount, to hold 
a religious service in the parochial burying-ground. 
Mr. Lytle has accordingly protested against the law. 
He says, in a letter which will convey some informa- 


tion to most English Dissenters :— 


Had this been a solitary instance of disallowment. 
oceurring in ths course of years, you and the public 
would not have been troubled with the matter. Bat it 
i- only the most recent of many similar instances. Sach 
refusals are becoming the usegs and the rule. Frow 
some unknown vause many of tue clergy of the Clurch 
of E.glaod about Dublin and throughout the soutü o! 
the country have, during the last three or four years, 
considered it neces-ary to assert their dignity ander gh. 
in this miserable and odious way. In al directions our 
clergy are being excluded from the parish graveyards, 
Of the members of Presbytery present at the m eting 
on Tuesday, seven reported that the rectors bad in- 
hibited them, or threatened to do so. In one case an 
action bad been commenced in the Cowsistorial Court 
against a brother whe had most unwittingly trans- 
gressed the law as interpreted by the rector. Even 
where permis«ion is not withheld, it is necessary to ask 
that p+rmission, not once, but before each interm ut, 
and that dot verbally, nor through the frieods of the 
1 but by letter from the clergyman seekiag to 
ciate, 


It is impossible to bear any longer with a state of 
things that is yearly becoming worse. We have there- 
fore resolved to ascertaia what the law grants or refuses 
to us, and if the law requires amendment to seek that 
amendment without anger or bitterness, bat resolutely 
and in all legitimste ways. We shall not attempt to 
excite public sentiment against individuals; we have 
to do with Acts of Parliament, not with individuals. 
We shall faithfully ob-erve the law while it is in force, 
and not wraogle with others over our dead for the 
privilege of reading beside their last resting-place the 
words of the resurrection. It shall not satisfy us to 
learn that parochial authority would be justified in p-r- 
mitting us to do this or that. We mean vow and on «/l 
future occasions, in this aud other master,, to claim and 
obtein for ourselves aud 12 all rights and privileges 
which other citizens and Protestants enjoy. We are 
not Dissenters save in the sense in which EB, iscopalians 
are Dissenters in So»tland, and we will not tolerate any 
civil or religious disability. 

Even a worm will, at last, turn, and so it appears, 


will an Irish Presbyterian. 


LIBERATION SOOLETY.—YOUNG MEN’S 
CONFERENCES. 


WESTMINSTER. 


On Thursday evening last one of a series of dis- 
tricot young men’s conferences was held in the 
Lecture Hall of Westminster Chapel (the Rev. 8. 
Martin's), and was namerously attended by young 
men. Mr. Henry Bipeoop presided, and briefly 
stated the object of the gathering. They had met 
to confer on the duty of young men in regard to the 
great principle of freedom in religious opinion As 
it was, in England it was anything but free. 
Although men could think and worship as they 
pleased, it was not freedom, when another man who 
simply held different opinions had a status in society 
— 4 upon him by the State which made him a 


Rev. Samuel Martin, who had been very desirous of 
being present, was prevented by indisposition from 
taking part in the proceedings. Mr. Edward Miall 
had also promised to attend, to deliver an introduc- 
address; but when he made the promise he was 
not aware that the electors of Bradford would choose 
that evening to do him honour. (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, of Clapham, then intro- 
duced the subject of the evening. He said he was 
not about to argue on the abstract question of Charch 
and State. He assumed that the majority present 
were agreed in the belief that the Church of Christ 
should depend on its own spiritual resources for its 
maintenance and extension, and own no allegiance 
to any human power in the management of its affairs. 


privileged person. He expressed regret that the 


There were two classes of persons who needed to be | 


instructed in that principle. Perhaps the majority 
wonld say that if they were starting in a new country 
and had no old traditions and no vested rights to 
deal with, then the principles of the Liberation 
Society would be riglit, and ought to be carried. 
but then they had an old country and immense 
revenues, and therefore the question could not be 
treated in that way. Some Nonconformists said 
they did not agree with the Society on the abstract 
principle. Then there was another class, who 
dreaded the triamph of the principles of the Society 
because of the remarkable manifestation of 
religious earnestness which those principles would 
secure. It was important that young men shonld 
understand what was the actual position of the State. 
Charch question and the relation of public opinion to 
it. He did not lay much stress on the outward 
signs of growth in regard to their principles, although 
he believed they had more supporters than ever 
among the members of the House of Commons, and 
although daring the last session in the divisions 
which had taken place they had had much that wag 
encouraging. He did not rely so much upon these 
divisions as upon the fact that in the history of great 
movements, of late, success had crowned them in the 
most rapid and unexpected manner. There was the 
cause of Italian unity; there bad been the over- 
throw of slavery in America; and, to come nearer 
home, Reform had been carried in England. The 
success attending such movements might well 
encourage those who were grappling with difficulties 
quite as strong as those which had beset these great 
questions. Men were now living faster than their 
fathers, and did in a month what took them six or 
seven years to accomplish. Looking at the revolu- 
tion in America, the growth of Italian unity, the 
development of the marvellous power of P'rotestant 
Germany, and to the fact that Mr. Disraeli had come 
out as the champion of Radical Reform, they might 
well be encouraged. Mr. Rogers then referred to 
several indications which he thought were full of 
encouragement, Their enterprise had passed the 
stage in which it was ridiculed as Utopian, in proof 
of which he referred to the statements of the Bishop 
of Gloucester, and to Church newspapers upon the 
late Pan-Anglican Synod. There was the growing 
liberality of the age in reference to the injustice of 
putting men at a social disadvantage on account of 
their religious opinions. Nonoonformists had passed 
from a stage of persecution into one of toleration ; 
bat toleration was now felt to be intoleruble. They 
were assisted by the proved failure of the Anglican 
Churoh to accomplish the ends for which it existed. 
In conclasion, Mr. Rogers answered the question, 
what had young men to do with politics ? and urged 
those present to be faithful to the responsibilities 
which would now devolve upon them under the new 
Reform Act. (Cheers.) 


The meeting having been declared open for free 
discussion, Mr. Howarp SPaupine said he sympa- 
thised with the object of the Society, and looked for- 
ward to the time when the union of Church and 
State should be abolished, but thought the Society 
was not adopting the best means. The object of the 
Society. was twofold: to make converts to their 
opinions and to bring political inflaence to bear upon 
the Government to obtain their end. He acknow- 
ledged that there had been a wonderful change of 
opinion during the last few years. Even among the 
higher class of Charchmen there had been great 
willingness to give a fair hearing to the Society. He 
thought, however, if be might be allowed the expres- 
sion, the Society attempted to force its principles 
down people's throats, and the consequence was that 
they firmly shut their teeth. Churchmen had not 
came forward to help the Society. He thought the 
Society wes too sectarian, and said that its members 
were chiefly Independents. He also thought that in- 
dividual was better than united action, and would 
leave the Charch to fall through by its own act. 


Mr. Borroxtzr said he could not concur in the 
opinion that they were to work simply as indi- 
viduals, because he believed in the old motto, 
“Union is strength.” (Cheers.) On this question 
it would emphatically be found to be so; and by 
united action they would achieve results which they 
could never accomplish as individuals. With regard 
to the opposition of Churchmen to the Society, he 
very much doubted whether many members of that 
Church, who really understood the object of the 
Society, were opposed to it. (Cheers.) He believed 
that they must see for themselves that the union of 
Church and State was a wrong done to religion 
itself, and that if the Charch were disestablished it 
2 prosper to a far greater extent that it now 

id. 

Mr. Taytor threw out a suggestion or two upon 
the importance of young men making the most of the 
| conference which the committee had arranged to hold. 
He thought meetings of this kind would be very use- 
ful to waverers ; and would be most instructive to all 
who attended them. Any one present that evening 
could not fail to be impressed with the conviction 
that the Society had the simple truth and dignity of 
Christianity at heart. He asked the young men of 


London to exert themselves to bring their friends to 
the conferences which would yet held, and he 
should not be afraid of the men (Cheers. ) 


Mr. TATLRTOx said that Mr. Spalding had charged 
the Society with seeking to force its principles down 
people's throats. If he meant that its members were 
very earnest in the advocacy of their principles, then 
the charge was true; but, if it was intended to say 
that they did anything unfair, then the charge 
not true. (Cheers.) It had been objected that the 
Society excited the opposition of Churchmen. 


was 
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Well, he supposed it did. (Laughter.) That OLDHAM. the Pagan priests of antiquity. They had, by means 
was what they might — but if such On Thursday week a conference of young men, | Of their profession—by means of their e u 
an argument were to be held good, it must apply | under the Ps of the Oldham 4 the | the Sacrament—they had sucoseded — that 


to many other societies. (Hoar, hear.) It would have 
told against free trade; and it would even have told 
against Christianity itself, which in its youngest 
days met with vehement opposition. (Cheers.) He 
was able also to say, that there were Churchmen of 
liberal views, who were astonished that the number 
of Di ters who in liberation work was so 
small as it was. If the Nonconformists of the country 
were only true to their principles, it would be seen 
that the question of the separation of Church and 
State would be rapidly advanced to its final issue and 
would completely triumph. Mr. Templeton referred 
to the manner in which the conferences commenced 
about twelve months ago had been kept up. Since 
their meeting at Radley’s Hotel, not only had repeated 
conferences been held in London, but a remarkable 
response had beon made in every part of the country ; 
plainly showing that such meetings were needed, and 
that there were numbers ready to join the Society. 
(Cheers. 


tion :— 
That this conference considers it to be the duty of those who 
believe in the spiritaality of Christ's kingdom, and who desire 
to secure religious e,aality for the people, zealously to labour 
to put an end to the existing ecclesiastical estabiishments; 
that it is further of — that it is the special duty of 
young men to juaalify themselves for taking part in the move- 
movement for the attainment of that object. 
In supporting this resolution, Mr. Barrett delivered 
a thoughtful address, in the course of which he ap- 
pealed to young men not to be ashamed of their con- 
victions, to use their best endeavours to get the 
State-Church question fairly looked at in their 
several circles, to get it discussed in young men’s 
societies, and to induce their friends and acquain- 
; ings in which the whole ques- 
tion would be brought forward by men of large ex- 
perience. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Syprzy Martin, who seconded the motion, 
the necessity for refraining from any condem- 
nation of the Church of England services and doc- 
—_ with which he thought they had nothing 
0. 
The motion was carried unanimously, after a few 
remarks 


ARRETT then moved the following resolu- 


| 


| 


Liberation Society, was held in the Baptist school- 
room, George-street, Oldham. Mr. Thomas Emmo 

a member of the Society of Friends, presided, an 

there was a very numerous attendance. After the 
chairman's speech, the Rev. J. A. Micra 
addressed the meeting, and explained, at some 
length, the objects of the Liberation Society, the 
cause of which, he said, was to be identified with all 
other movements for the freedom of mankind. Mr. 
Gon Kearuey having spoken on the same subject, 
the Rev. P. P. Rowe moved the first resolution, 
which was directed towards the co-operation of 
young men in the movement. Mr. Lows remarked 
on the t ignorance which existed as to the prin- 
ciples of the Liberation Society, and urged the young 
men to bestir themselves on the question. Mr. 
Wueeter seconded, and Mr. W. Gepper spoke to 
the resolution. Mr. W. H. Barlow, Mr. Robertson, 
the Rev. R. Williams, and the Rev. J. Hodgson next 
spoke. The Rev. A. Hanns suggested that Mr. 
Macfadyen’s speech should be published. Mr. 
Cuartes Sxaw vindicated Mr. 
remarks made by Mr. H 
change of principles, and 
tion of any sectarian principles on the platform of 
the Society, which, he said, was the most unsectarian 
society in the country. The usual votes of thanks 
were then passed. The meeting was a remarkably 


good one. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY ON THE STATE OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 


The Earl of Saarrespury was present last week at 
the annual meeting of the Wimborne branch of the 
Pastoral Aid Society, and made a speech on the pro- 
sent condition of the Church of England. Her 
dangers, he said,came not from without, but from 
witbin. 

Heresies had grown up in her own bosom, which were 
reoding her very vital existence from her, and which 
unchecked and prevented, would leave her a dead 
corpse upon the face of the earth. They were pressed 
and io great danger from two conflicting parties in the 
Church. They bad the Ritualistic party —that was the 


n with reference to a 


from the Rev. J. G. Roogrs and Mr. Grey. | be-¢ term to give them vow; they went further than 


Mr. Carvett WIILIiaus, in proposing a vote of the Tractarian party, and yet embraced the Broad 


thanks to the chairman, said that those who feared 
that the Liberation Society was about to make young 
men to say and do rash things might be assured by 
the fact that that night even the junior speakers had 
urged on the seniors the necessity for liberality, 
moderation, and catholicity. 

Tne Rev. E. Ceci seconded the motion, which 
was heartily carried ; and the proceedings, which had 
8 up with great interest, closed about ten 
0 ; 


METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE. 


A similar conference was held in the lecture-hall 
of the above chapel on Friday evening, November 8. 
The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon had engaged to preside, 
but the state of his health rendering rest absolutely 
necessary, he was absent in the country, and his 
brother, the Rev. James Spurgeon, occupied the 
chair. There was a large attendance, chiefly com- 
posed of young men, and the proceedings were 
characterised throughout by a spirit of great earnest- 
ness. 

After a few words expressive of cordial approval of 
the principles of the Liberation Society, and heartily 
commending them to the consideration and accept- 
ance of the meeting, the Cuarrman introduced the 
Rev. J. G. Rocenrs, of Clapham, who delivered the 
introductory address. Mr. Rogers’s remarks were 
directed partly to an historical exposition of the 
State-Church system, and partly on the condition of 
the English Establishment, as illustrating the false 
and vicious principles on which State-Churches are 
based. He concluded a powerful address with an 
eloquent appeal for the co-operation of the young 
men in carrying on the agitation of the Liberation 
Society, and sat down amidet loud applause. 

The Cuarrman having intimated that the meeting 
was now open for conference, a spirited address was 
LA delivered by Mr. J. Friru Botrom ey, 
of Lincoln's-inn, who dwelt particularly on the 
great results of the Free Church system in America, 
and expressed the opinion that the Episcopal Church 
in this country would have vastly greater influence 
for good if entirely separated from the State. Mr. 
Matien remarked that he was prepared to advocate 
the separation because it would be for the good of 
Church, for the advantage of the nation, and for the 
best interests of religion. The speaker elaborated each 
of these points, and concluded an able address by 
moving the following resolution: 

That this meeting, having regard to the spirituality of 
OCbrist's — — and to the rights of conscience, and recoz- 
nising the vio'ation of these by the connection of the Ohu- ch 
with the State, pledges itself to co-operate with the young 
mens committee of the Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patri nage and Control, 

Mr. Wals seconded the resolution, speaking with 
great force in support of each of its points. 

The Rev. Frepericx T'restram followed, with a 

full of animation and humour, and excited 
much interest by the reminiscences of his early days, 
when as a young minister he suffered some persecu- 
tion and indignities for his refusal to pay Church- 
rates, and he called upon the young men to be 
faithful to the principles they had espoused, and to 
stand forward for truth and right in the midst of all 
Opposition. 

Mr. J. Templeton was announced to speak, but 
reserved his remarks, and the chairman closed the 
meeting. 


— 


Church—and there was the Neolt gian party, which he 
believed bad more strength than people were aware of. 
Then there was a third psrty—the Evangelical party— 
which, although strong within the bosom of the Church, 
were not new so strong as they — either in olergy or 
laity, as compared with the Neolvgians. The duty 
that was pressing upon them was, therefore, very great 
indeed, and it required the greatest caution, the greatest 
delicacy of W ani the greatest earnestness to 
perform it. Mr, Ovok-~sl y. in hia report, had stated 
that the present day is marked by grest earnestness 
on religious questions.” H (Lord Shaftesbury) ovuld 
not accept the use of that term earnestness, It was 
mech too solemn and great a word. If Mr. Cookrsley 
bad said vast activity be should have concurred with 
him. There was no doubt great earnestness among 
Ritualists, aod also in the Broad Charch, but am ng-t 
those who devoted thewselves simply to the teaching of 
the pure and essential Word of God he saw none of it 
either on one side or the other. Look at the position o 
the Charch with respect to the great mass of the people 
of this lan. Th y had, as he bad said, three distinct 
parties in the Church. They had also vast numbers in 
this country who were wholly indiff rent to one or the 
other. The Church was in greater danger from the in- 
difference of those who profes-ed to be ber frieods than 
from the aggressive policy of those who openly pro- 
fessed themselves to be her enemies. The growing 
indifference in the country to matters of religion was 
one of the most alarming features of the present 
time. They found it everywhere—in small and iu 
large popalativns. It was not only in Manchester, in 
Liverpool, and in London. They might of” into the 
smallest vi „ and every clergyman experience 
would tell m how his heart was rent by the 
real indifference there was, if they endeavoured to 
fathom the great proportion of the people with re- 
spect to religion. One party—the Ritualistic party— 
were directing all their efforts to raise the Church of 
England to a position of spiritual despotism equal to 
the Charch of Rome. The effect was that that party 
was severing the Church from the State. The Broad 
Church was equally determined to sever her from the 
State. She was not to be controlled by articles aud 
by creeds imposed by the authority of the State. 
They would reduce the Ciurch of England toa mere 
civil establishment, a brauch of the Civil Service, 
without creeds and distinctive doctrines, and all 
might come to her who chose to say they wished to 
be her members, and to enjoy some of her privileges 
aod immunities. It was difficult to say which was 
the most active of those two parties; but one thing 
was certain, that at this moment the Ritualistic party 
was, owing to various reasons, putting itself forward 
in many ways, and at this moment occupied greatly 
the public attention. Their activity surpassed every- 
thin! known in the Church, and, from the various 
services now instituted, and the paragraph« which p- 
peared in the Church Times and other Kitualistic 
papers, the party seemed to him to have | st all 
power of self-restraiot, and all notions of delicacy 
forbearance, and indulgence to the other members of 
the Church, clergy an omy 4 So uosparing were they, 
t at, without wishi to impute anything that was 
unchristian, his belief was that they were actuated by 
principles such as were little known within the circles 
of Christianity. It was perhaps that party--not 
neglecting attention to the other—to which they must 
direct most marked and steady attention; and most 
undoubtedly that party was beginning to assume pro- 
portions and to make claims that were perfectly in- 
compatible with the very idea and discipline of the 
Reformed Church. They had now instituted, and 
they carried into effect in a most barefaced and open 
England, ac represented, by theca, men, wes not only 
as represen men, was only 
as sacerdotal as the Ch of Rome, but as any of 


Miall from some 
72 the introduc- | 


which clearly they de«ired—a new order of mediators, 

It was no longer, under their system, Christ the me- 

diator between God and wan, bot uoder their system 

the priest was to be the mediator between man and 

Christ. That state of things had been wing be 
* 


the 


many 
Roman Catholic to all intents and purposes as if 
were under the superintendence, care, 
Archbishop Manning. That was the 


also those of the provinces. 

The Church of England was losing not so much 
from the numbers who retired from her communion, 
as from failing to attract the largely increasing 


population. Something must be done to remedy the 
evil. The population was rapidly increasing, and so 
were the numbers of those who, if they did not join 
the ranks of the Church of Bugland, would probably 
combine with those who were hostile to the Church 
or belong to the great mass of those who were dis- 
tinguished by infidelity and indifference. Especially 
were these matters of vital importance at the pre- 
sent time, now that a measure had been passed of a 
great political character by which large bodies of 
uneducated men would be brought into the exercise 


of the franchise. 
ng — — the 
tention ’ 


that were doing that which was right—gave the 
$y who would carry out those opinions, the 
time would come when by common consent the Church 
of Eogland would be wiped out, because it would be 
said she had been long tried and found wanting ; she 
had exist:d hundreds of years and yet had failed to 
evangelise the masses. 

The only hope that remained was to support efforts 
such as those that were made by the Ohurch 
Pastoral Aid Society. The Church Pastoral Aid 
Society had been the means under God of saving 
this empire, he believed, from convulsion. Never 
was there a coantry which enjoyed such privileges 
every way. He firmly believed the country would be 
called to account for not having done the fiftieth part 
of what it might do. (Hear, hear.) Some ns 
had asserted that the Church of England failed to 
evangelise the le because of her ministers being 
of low intellectual stamp. 


He believed that the Churoh of England had produced, 
aod was producing, com with other branches of the 
ession, men of as high intellectual culture as could 
found. No doubt the Church of Englund in some 
measure bad failed in » due appreciation of the style of 
preaching adapt-d tor the great work. It was owing, 
however, not to want of intellectual culture, but io some 
oA to the want 1 1 * “4 
impossible to go amougst the © an attentiv 
watoh —as he had — with the atmost aolicitude— 
the great success of lag in the theatres, without 
observing that the style peculiarly adapted to that olass 
of the population was one that would never suit either 
the Ritualistio or Brad Churoh. If they would preach 
to the masses of the p-op'e they must t nothing 
bet the most pre, simple, evangelical rines. They 
would not listen to enything else, or if they came once 
and beard, they would vot come a second time. Many 
had become connected with the Church of England or 
Dissenters, according to the miuister to wuom they first 
owed their conversion. 


The great thing was to attend to the times in 
which they lived and to its extreme peculiarities. He 
would advise them to do all that in them lay, by 
every effort, by prayer to God, by constant preach- 
ing, to maintain and to extend the Church of Eng- 
land. Let them, however recollect that they had a 
duty pars mount even to that. 


Looking at the vast and seething multitudes—seethin 
with infidelity, mauy with misery—seething with sedi- 
tion, every ready food for desigaing men to work upon— 
they might rise some day into a state of revolution and 
destroy existing institutions—they knew not what a day 
might bring forth. Let them, then, be prepared for the 
moxt evil days that would happen. Their duty was to 
sow the name of Christ br adosst among the multitude, 
and endeavour to induce them to at Divine service. 
He had stated several times in the House of Commons 
when there— he had since stated it in the House of Lords 
—aod he had stated it too at meetings of the working 
classes, and it had never been gainsaid—that of all the 
working men in London there were not two in a 
hundred who atteoded public worship. What a mass 
of combustibles for rovolutionists ad Fenians to work 
upon! He exhorted the meeting to do all they could to 
maintain all the Church of England, but still more—anod 
it was their paramount duty—toally themselves with all 
true and honest Nonconformists who would join them 
in promoting the love aud observance of the Gospel. 
Let them join in that great effort, greater than which 
they could vot undertake, nor one more conservative in 
its principles; and kt it be their great object that the 
name f Christ should be koown, aud that all the word 
of the Lord might have free course and be glorified, 
(Applause. ) 


and revolutionists acti 


A New Bisnorric.—The Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts are taking 
measures for the erection of a new bishopric for the 
north of Europe, the seat of which shall be at Heligo- 
land. 

Dr. Hamilton (of Regent - square Scotch Church), 
though still weak and exhausted, has gained a little 
strength during the past week. In answer to in- 
quiries made this (Frida) morning, we learn that he 
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a distinction. Church feeling is at a wretchedly 
low ebb in Dublin, the dominant religion being that 
— form of pious zeal known as Orangeism. One 


it 
i 


failure as the Irish Establish- 
nothing be done to rescind this prepos- 
gement ?—Church Times. 

IV Geruany.—The German 
have less influence than it has. 
services are 


14 
if 


ulpit 


Ey 
i 
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the vast majority of the popala- 
principal mes a ‘ 

example, ts 200,000 iahabitants, 
sends no to charch on Sundays; 


with 60,000, 


Stettin, 


with 630,000, no 
sonally, too, the clergy have little or no influence in 
any direction, save as far as their official position 
gives them power.—English Independent. 

Binz DistRipuTion at THE Paris ExHIBITION.— 
We understand that the tatives of the 
British and Foreign Bible Boolety and of the Paris 
Conference and Evangelisation Committee requested 
the Emperor of the French to receive a deputation 
thanks for the privileges afforded to them 
uring the late Exhibition. General Lawrence and 
the Rev. G. B. Bergne (of the Bible Society), and 
the Rev. James Davis (of the Evanglisation Com- 
mittee), who were in Paris for this 
an intimation that, owing to special 


es 


received 
mstances, 


his y could only receive them yesterday (Sun- 
day). He appointed the Palace of St. Cloud for the 
rece deference to the convictions of their 


’s offer.— Record. 

Tue Inten Cuvacn.—The Freeman’s Journal con- 
tains the seventh report of its special Church com- 
missioners. It refers (says our contemporary in a 
summary of ite contents) to the dioceses of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross, and deals principally with the new 
attitade which the Catholics have assumed since a 
portion of their fetters have been strack off. It shows 
that even in what was the great southern fortress of 
Protestants—Bandon—the Catholics are now in a 
majority of three toone. It shows as the result of 
the analysis of the important dioceses of Cork, 
Oloyne, and Ross, that every Protestant family in 
that vast district costs the public nearly 8“. a year 
for their spiritual instruction. It shows that, on an 
a about 20/. a year is paid for church re- 

aisites” for each of the benefices in these dioceses. 
t shows that, on an average of the last six years, 
4,000“. a year has been by the public for the 
supply of fuel, bread, wine, and other church 
necessities for the Protestants of the district. It 
shows that in the largest and most wealthy of the 
three dioceses, the cost per family, for every family 
in 47 out of the 80 benefices, amounts to no less sum 
than 135/. 9s. 114d. per family. 

CHURCHMEN AND Dissenters.—In a h at 
Birmingham recently, Archdeacon Sandford, in 

of the will which ought to mark the 
intercourse of the clergy of the Established Church 
and the ministers of Dissenting bodies, said he was 
far from meaning that conventional hypocrisy, the 
holding out of the right hand of fellowship on the 
platform and turning their backs on each other iu 
the street ; but he meant the genial hearty fellowship 
and esteem that t to subsist between men pro- 
fessing the same faith and discharging the same 
duties. He meant the same spirit which enabled 
Archbishop Leighton to have a friendly regard for a 
Roman Catholic priest, and a living metropolitan 
bishop to send a loving message to a distinguished 
Dissenting minister by a Church clergyman, who had 
ever since felicitated himself on having formed an 
acquaintance which had ripened into friendship with 
one of those men who—whatever differences of 
opinion there might be between them and the mem- 
bers of the Church of England—were of the salt of 
the earth, and the cream of Christian society. Con- 
ciliation and comprehension were necessities of the 
position of the Established Church. It was most 
emphatically the duty of the Church at present to 
endeavour to include, not to exclude. To remain in 
alliance with the State, it must eschew everything 
that could alarm tender consciences, and it must be- 
come the Church of the national religion. A great 
deal was said about yearnings for catholicity, and 
about the reunion of Christendom—which meant, 
among other things, reconciliation with the Church 
of Rome—and if that were possible, he dared say it 


at the | While the 


would be desirable. But it was impossible, as in- 
volving compromises which were contrary to con- 
science; and Dr. Manning said that reanion was 
impossible without absolate submission on the part 
of the Church of England. That could not be, and 
therefore he wished those ng for Catholicity to 
take another direction—to have for their objecta the 
reformed communions of Germany, Scotland, and 
Scandinavia. He wished to hear the Charch clergy 
speak in terms of respect and affection for their Dis- 
senting brethren, among whom were some of the 
brightest examples of learning and piety. If he 
could not see the union in his day, he hoped his sons 


Sate or Cnuncn 3 ey instructive 
paragraph is the roun the new 
Some Ir in the Church of England 
and of Ireland are for sale. For instance, there is 
the rectory of Brompton Balph, Somerset, which has 
an excellent modern house, and yields 550/. a-year, 
while the present incumbent is sixty-seven years of 
age. Again, we have the rectory of Great Asby, 
near Appleby, with an excellent house, 280/. a-year, 
and an incumbent who has reached the patriarchal 
age of three score years and ten. Next, we have a 
rectory in a good part of Ireland, yielding 4501. 


-| a@-year, burthened with a small popalation, and 


offered for the ridiculously small sam of 2, 000“. 
Here are admirable opportunities for the employ- 
ment of the capital which is at present looked up. 


A vicarage, the privilege of dining with the squire, 
and the right of teaching ignorant peasantry from 
Sanday to Snnday the way to heaven, are to be had 


for a sum which would not buy a good racehorse. 
souls of men are thus put up to the highest 
bidder, people wonder that the Church of England 
does not exercise her old power; that Dissent in- 
creases; and that the ecclesiastics of Rome point 
the finger of scorn to the ecclesiastics of England, as 
to men who buy and sell doves in the Temple, who 
make religion a trade, and who deserve to be driven 
with the whip of wrath from the sanctuary! One of 
the first acts of a reformed Parliament will be to 
take measures for stopping a practice which has 
ceased to wear even the garb of bypoorisy, and has 
come to vaunt its cynical impiety.—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

IntontnG Praysrs at Caurcu.—One of the chie 
subjects of contention in the Ritualistio controversy 
is the lawfulness of “intoning” the prayers in 
churches. In the early part of the present year, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the request of the 
Bishop of Melbourne, submitted a case upon this 
subject for the opinion of Dr. Archibald Stephens and 
Sir Robert Phillimore, now Dean of the Arches. 
Those eminent ecclesiastical lawyers have given 

and to some extent diverse, opinions. They 
both cite the fourteenth canon, which prescribes that 
“the Common Prayer shall be said or sung dis- 
tinotly and reverently.” Sir Robert Phillimore 
thinks “that the incumbent is bound to say or sing 
distinctly, so that the people may best hear and best 
understand,” but seems to be in doubt whether the 
bishop can lawfally forbid either mode of reading the 
prayers, though “his opinion, no doubt, ought to 
have the greatest weight with his clergy upon all 
ecclesiastical matters.” Dr. Stephens goes further. 
He cites an immense array of liturgical authorities, 
both antecedent and subsequent to the Reformation, 
and considers that, by the “ injunctions” of the first 
year of Elisabeth, intoning was authorised only in 
churches “in which there were endowments for the 
permanent support of a choir.” He conclades that 
the bishop has authority to decide controversies on 
the subject; for otherwise “the minister might in- 
tone one of the versicles, and the congregation might 
say the response in a speaking voice, or half of them 
might sing, and the other half read the response. 
The people have as much right to put their construo- 
tion on the word ‘say’ as the minister has to put his.” 
In accordance with this opinion, the Bishop of Mel- 
bourne has now directed that intoning shall be dis- 
continued “in the parish churches with respect to 
whioh an appeal has been made to me.” 

RirvaLism in LamBetu.—On Sunday a new order 
of services was inaugurated in All Sainte’ 
Church, Lambeth, which has recently been placed 
under the ministerial charge of the Rev. F. G. Lee, 
D.C.L., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, the editor of 
the well-known “ Directoriam Anglicanum.” The 
church is situate in the Lower Marsh, a neighbour- 
hood which has a dense population, and in which 
nearly all the shops are open for business during the 
whole of Sunday mornings. It has never been a 
success, and its services do not appear to have ex- 
ercised any strong influence among the people for 
whom it was designed. A few months since the in- 
cumbency became vacant, and Dr. Lee was pre- 
sented to it. The church was at once closed, and 
active preparations were commenced for giving effect 
to the highest of High Church ceremonial. The altar 
was magnificent, the aisles were gay with flowers, 
and the whole arrangements so well carried out as 
to make every one feel at ease. Every seat through- 
out the church is free and entirely unappropriated, 
according to the principle of the London Free and 
Open Charch Association, of which Dr. Lee is one 
of the executive council. At eleven o'clock a pro- 
cession entered the church, consisting of between 
fifty and sixty surpliced choristers, men and boys, 
headed by Mr. Batty, with six or eight priests, in- 
cluding the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. The 
prayers were intoned; the first lesson was read by 
the Rev. Oyril Wyche, MA, the ourste of the 
district; the second by the Rev. Canon Jenkins, 
B.D. At the close of this part of the service Dr, 


Lee and returned wearing an embossed 
white stole, for the celebration of the Holy Com. 
munion, the first part of the service of which he 
read, two large candles having been lighted on the 
high altar, one on either side of a massive golden 
cross. The sermon was preached by Archdeacon 
Denison, who stood on the sacrarium, a pulpit 
having been dispensed with in the alterations which 
have been made. In the evening there was a re- 
markable sermon from the Rev. J. Edwards, vicar of 
Prestbury, formerly a curate of St. Paul's, Wilton- 
place. He said that the day had passed when ser. 
vices such as they had just taken part in were 
termed histrionic. It was admitted that they re. 
presented doctrines, for which doctrines, the preacher 
emphatically said, they who held them, if need be, 
were prepared to die. After insisting on the value 
of lay co-operation, which he maintained could never 
be efficient except where the parish priest was alive 
to his duties and was the directing inflaence, inspir- 
ing and receiving mutual confidence, he claimed as 
one of the fruits of the Catholic revival the greater 
interest now felt in episcopal charges. Formerly noone 
cared what a bishop said. Now, even the penny papers 
devoted considerable space to episcopal utterances. 
But in a single bishop’s charge they had after all 
only the opinions of one man, the individual results 
of his learning, ability, piety, or administrative 
power. Or possibly the laok of ali these might be 
noticed. But from that parish had recently issued 
an Encyclical which would be famous throughout 
the Anglican communion. No single bishop could 
have put it forth. In it holy men spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and in it were re- 
inserted the old verities, free from all idiosyncrasies 
or personal proolivities. For no charge could be 
more serious than that they, the promoters of the 
Catholic revival, were introducing novelties in reli- 
gion. But it was not a true one. They only re- 
vived what had fallen into desuetude. The preacher 
then spoke warmly in favour of the reunion of 
Christendom, drawing a glowing picture of the 
happy time when the Catholic Church should speak 
with one voice, and with an authority none could 


gainsay. 


Religions Intelligence. 


. * pay — attended 
and in meeting was in Islington Cha 
on Wednesday last, on the recognition of the — 
J. C. Geikie as minister of the church and congrega- 
tion there. The Rev. H. Allon presided, and a large 
number of ministers of various denominations were 
1 Among them were the Revs. Dr. Raleigh, 

. Tucker, C. Bailhache, R. P. Clark, W. Guest, 
Thain Davidson, J. Hobson, W. Roberts, L. Bevan, 
W. Bevan, J. Bowhay, W. Campbell, and C. Brake. 
The Rev. Dr. Edmond was unfortunately detained 
until after the meeting had concluded. Dr. Raleigh 
having read several appropriate portions of — 1 — 
and sought the Divine b — the Rev. C. Brake 
gave out a hymn. The Rev. H. Allon, in the name 
of his brethren and of the neighbouring churches, 
cordially and heartily welcomed the Rev J. O 
Geikie as a neighbouring minister, giving him a 
1 greeting. The Rev. J. C. Geikie then gave 
a brief address, thanking his brethren for their 
presence, and assuring them that he reciprocated 
their kindly feelings. If at any time any n 
should come to Islington Chapel with any ideas of 
bigotry, he hoped to rub them off before — and 
bring the pure metal of Christianity to the surface. 
The Rev. W. Guest co tulated the church and 
congregation on their choice of a minister. He knew 
him as a man transparently candid, sincere, of loving 
sympathy, fitted by culture for the times in which he 
lived. The Rev. L. Bevan, of the Weigh-house 
Chapel, read an interesting paper on The Inner 
Life of the Church.” The Rev. W. Roberts spoke a 
few hearty words of sympathy and enco ent, 
stating that there was a great deal of work to be 
done, and he believed Mr. Geikie was strong enough 
to do it. The Rev. C. Bailhache said that to the 
Rev. J. C. Geikie, as a neighbour and a minister of 
another denomination, he offered cordial, hearty 
sympathy, with earnest wishes for his p ity. 

he Rev. Thain Davidson expressed a — 
mie my 4 and kindly interest in the minister and 
people, desiring that they should be as the colonists 
of Tyre, spoken of by the Latin poet—youth, man- 
hood, and old age all being engaged in raising the 
buildings of the city. After a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and ministers—proposed by C. Teede, Esq., 
and seconded by D. A. Messent, Esq.—the Rev. Jesse 
Hobson concluded with prayer. 

Hasitinepen.—The Congregational church, Dear- 
den-gate, Haslingden, which has been closed for 
extensive alterations and repairs, was reopened for 
Divine service on the evening of Thursday, the 14th. 
The devotional exercises were conducted by the Rev. 
A. F. Barfield, the newly elected pastor of the church, 
after which the Rev. G. W. Clapham, of Preston, 
delivered an impressive discourse founded upon Jer. 
xlviii. 11—12. The services was continued on 
Sunday, the 17th, when the Rev. Brewin Grant, 
B.A., of Sheffield, age morning and evening. 
On the 24th the v. A. Howson, of Runcorn, 
formerly of Haslingden, will officiate. 

CoNGREGATIONAL CuurncH, CRARD.— The memorial 
stone of this building was laid on Thursday, October 
3ist, by Charles Jupe, Esq. The want of a school- 
room, for which the present place of worship will in 
future be used, is the occasion for this erection. It is 
aeees by the architect, Mr. W. J. Stent, in early 
ball, acl 


and will form a pleasing contrast to the town 
a classic structure, which stands nearly opposite. 
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e mayor, G. T. Canning, Esq., assisted in the 
— 2 * depositing a bottle beneath the stone 
containing a brief histo of the church and con 

ion, having first the same to the assembly. 

e Rev. H. M. Gunn, whose father’s ministry was 
long continued and highly valued in this place, 
delivered a very able address from the stone, on the 
distinctive principles of Free Churches; after which 
the Rev. W H. rifith, M. A., Principal of the In- 
dependent College, Taunton, and formerly pastor of 
this church, offered an appropriate and earnest prayer. 
In the evening a public meeting was held, presided 
over by G. W. Sully, Esq., of Bridgwater. Several 
ministers of the county and other tlemen took 

in the i expressing their s thy, 
2 words of counsel and enco — 
A suitable service of song was blended with these 
enjoyments, making them increasingly pleasant and 
profitable. 

ScarsoroveH.—On Thursday evening a crowded 
meeting was held in the Bar Church Schoolroom, 
Scarborough, to give a public reception and welcome 
home to the pastor, the Rev. R. Balgarnie. Members 
of all denominations, both Church of England and 
Nonconformist, assembled to do him honour. The 

commenced with a tea-meeting, after 
which the company adjourned to the church, where 
it was announced Mr. Balgarnie would give an 
account of his recent visit to America. The interval 
between the tea and the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings in the church was occupied by the choir 
with a variety ofsacredmusic. Mr. Balgarnie after- 
wards entered into the details of his voyage out, read- 
ing from an evidently well-kept diary the notes of 
each day’s history. e reading comprised only the 
in America, 80 


nous, will extend over several eveni During two 
hours, the large audience listened with close attention 


to the rev. gentleman’s narrative of his first week's 
wanderings in America, which included his sojourn 
in Halifax, Boston, and at the Falls of Niagara, with 
graphic notices of the usages and manners of Ameri- 
can society. During the evening various objects of 
interest were handed round for the inspection of the 
company, which the rev. gentleman had brought 
home with him, such as flowers from the grave of 
President Lincoln, relics gathered on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, portraits of Mr. Balgarnie and Mr. 
Hall contemplating the Falls of Niagara, various 
photographic views of remarkable places and build- 
ings. At the close, congratulatory addresses of wel- 
come were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Salt, Cole- 
man, and Adams, of Scarborough. 


(Continued in the Supplement.) 


Correspondence, 


CONGREGATIONALISM AND 
SACERDOTALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sm. —I have read with much interest the effective 
letter ok Laicus,” and the inadequate reply of One,” 
Ke. The questions raised by Laicus are really not 
to be disposed of by ingenious criticism. in a forensic 
style. 

Unquestionably the tendency to exalt the minister 
in spiritual matters, and to repress those amongst 
the peo; le who have spiritual gifts, is a very manifest 
one amongst many of our congregations ; and inasmuch 
as it involves a subtle flattery of the minister, pleasant 
to the natural man, I highly honour those of that 
class (not a few) who instead of taking the sweet bribe, 
prove incorruptible, and display the spirit of him who 
aid, Would that all the Lord's people were 
prophets!” My experience is that the congregations 
are in most cases far more to blame than the minister; 
and if we wish to trace and root out the evil, we must 
direct our eyes to the pow, rather than to the pulpit. 
My own pastor has again and again requested me to 
ocoupy his pulpit on the Thursday evening (and I know 
that be was prepared to proceed to the Sunday); but I 
have known enough of the feelings of the congregation to 
make me sure that acquiescence, though agreeable to 
some, would be viewed with disfavour by others, and in 
the belief that the total result would not be ‘‘ edification,” 
I declined, and it is not to be expected that those who be- 
lieve themselves able to exhort their brethren in spiritual 
things should spontaneously step forth into prominence. 
If they are truly fit for this high office they will be 
modest. They must be sought out, discovered, and 
with kindly insistance on the part of the church, be 
compelled to exercise their gifts and graces. 

The sad deficiency in our practice is the absence of 
meetings for mutual conference and speech, in which those 
whose voices are now ouly heard in prayers directed to the 
Heavenly Father, might address words of cheer, en- 
couragement, or warning to their brethren. In such 
meetings some would eventually show such distinguish- 
ing ability as might prepare the way for their occasional 
occupancy of the pulpit. Unquestionably there are 
difficulties in the way, and these must be looked fall in 
the face. I knowa church where four or five of th 
members were in a solemn service set apart to the office 
of “evangelists,” and they went abroad into the houses 
and villages round about ‘‘ preaching the word.” But did 
not they preach it at home? Rarely. The fact was that 
one of them, an excellent man as to private Christian 
character, was a notably illiterate man. He was usefu! 


“did the work of an evangelist” ; but his expressions 
of Scripture were often funny, and his grammar in 
nubibus. He made the educated young people laugh. 
The existence of that worthy man, and his unfortunat+ 
willingness to enter the pulpit if asked (being natarally 
unconscious of his own literary shortcomings), was » 
barrier in the way of all his fellow-evangelists when it 
was proposed to them to use their gifts for the benefit of 
the church that nourished them. Ik we preach to you,” 
they said, Brother —— will be offended, unless he also 
is asked, and ill-feeling will be excited.” 

Petty jealousy of bretbren who have gifts, whether 
of speech or administration, which bring them 
into inevitable prominence, is a mighty agent in the 
repression of those gifts, and in the ‘“ quenching 
of the Spirit” by whom we believe those gifts 
are bestowed. Unkind things are said of them 
behind their backs; they are nibbled and carped at in 
private; and in pablic have frequently to go throug) 
the ordeal of being “taken down a notch”—a 
medicinal process which is supposed to be periodi. 
cally wholesome, like the old régime of brim- 
stone and treacle (a compound curiously suggestive 
of spiritual significance in its ingredients). And that 
unhappy “‘ Diotrephes is continually held up to odium. 
Is there no antipodal character? If Diotrephes was 
one bad extreme, are not the zoophytes of the church 
almost equally to be condemned? Letichurches clearly 
understand that there is no difficulty in suppressing 
those of their members who may have spiritual gifts. 
No man will long endure being slily carped at and 
„taken down.” 

If the churches wish a counterpoise to the priestly 
isolation of the one man,” they must cordially 
recognise and generously deal with those of their 
number whom God appears to have endowed with the 
faculty of teaching, exhorting, or administering. With 
regard to the Lord’s Supper I have only space to say 
that I have been thoroughly dismayed with the really 
Popish notions many of our people entertain about it. 
The objection to allowing students or respected mem- 
bers of the church to preside in the pastor’s absence, ha- 
been made in my hearing, by people of whose supersti- 
tion I felt so ashamed (having regard to their education 
and position) that I have kept silence through simple 
inability to tone down my feelings to the point of not 
giving offence. 

Do not close this controversy just yet. It is a sub- 
ject that mourofully wants ventilation. 

VOX POPULI, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Dear Sm, I regret that One who [says he] is not 
equal to the responsible sphere in which be is placed,” 
and who has been good enough to reply to my letter, 
bas deemed it necessary to adopt a signature at once so 
modest and so long. Perhaps he thought that his criti- 
cism would not provoke a rejoinder—otherwise, he 
would hardly have so cruelly embarrassed any one follow- 
ing in his track. But, indeed, I should not seek further to 
occupy your space, bat for the purpose of making my 
meaping clearer, and stimulating discussion on 
& very grave subject—a subject, as I before said, en- 
tirely tabooed in Congregational assemblies, though, as 
Nemo remarks, it may engage the attention ok nine 
out of every ten educated and intelligent lay members 
of both Independent and Baptist churches.” 

Your correspondent with the very long signature— 
whom for the sake of convenience I will call Onde — 
attacks my weakest positions; ignores my strongest ; 
and seems to miss, to a large extent, the drift of my ar- 
gument. Having no taste for dialectics, and no skill 
in tripping up an antagonist, I pass over what is merely 
personal, I leave your readers to jadge whether or not 
One has convicted me of inconsistent statements, or 
of founding conclusions on mistaken date. 

I did not object, as he seems to imply, to the pastors] 
office per se, nor to our ministers having distinct func- 
tions ; but I did endeavour to point out certain things 
which, by investing them with quasi-sacerdotal autho- 
thority, tended to impair their real use‘uloess, and cast 
upon them neediess and onerous responsibilities. No 
plea as to the sacred nature of their office should exempt 
ministers of the Gospel from fair criticism, I believe it 
is—or ought to be—a very wholesome regimen io their 
dase. By their fruits, ye shall know them,” is a 
maxim as applicable to them as to their fellow-men. 

„One“ cannot help conceding that some of the pastors 
of our churches are mistaken in supposing that they 
have ‘‘a Divine call.” That admission, is, I contend, 
fatal to the theory of the ordination service, as com. 
monly observed. That custom, which I readily allow 
has been handed dowa to us by tradition and was not 
therefore originated in the present age, assumes what 
has to be proved. It is intelligible and rational if we 
accept the Apostolical succession dogma, and hold that 
Jongregational ministers are per se a sacred and exclusive 
order; but not otherwise, Is not a person chosea to 
preside over a church a full pastor according to our 
principles? If so, why are professional bretbren 
‘absequently called upon to ordain” him to the work 
of the ministry? Is not this as much an induction into 
a sacred clerical order by clergymen as in the case of 
the Romish priest or the Episcopal parson? Thus, at 
the very outset of his career, is an ‘‘ artificial barrier 
erected between the pastor and his flock. To my thiak- 


and acceptable in a certain class of cottage-meetings, aud I ing it isa false start. Your correspondent, because it 


is a general custom, does not think it worth while 
wasting words on the subject.” But that is no argument; 
unless the monstrous apopthegm, ‘‘ whatever is, is 
right,“ is to be embraced as a Divine truth. One puts 
up with ‘** ordination” because it exists; I object to it, 
aot merely as something superfluous, but as from the 
beginning placing the relation between pastor and people 
ma wrong footing, and as tending to make the minister 
rely upon extraneous claims apart from his own worthi- 
ness. Recognition services, as the term implies, are 
simply a fraternal and moral sanction of a relationship 
already formed, and therefore differ in essence from 
ordination services. The one does, the other does not, 
recognise the sacerdotal idea. 

Next in respect to the pulpit. If your space permitted 
it would be easy to show that ‘‘One’s” attempted ana- 
logy between a Congregational minister and a shoemaker 
is irrelevant —a pastor and his flock having totally 
different relations to each other and relatively to their 
„ mmon Master from that which subsists between 
Orispinus and his customers. Four correspondent 
should have remembered that I said nothing whatever 
by way of suggesting that the minister had not his dis- 
tinct sphere. Why else is he chosen by bis church? 
Nor did I imply that there are many laymen who are 
qualified for pulpit ministrations; nor that, if they 
were, they should be in anywise invited to supersede 
their chosen minister. In a Congregational church, as 
‘lsewhere, you must have order and a division of labour. 
When I wrote my letter, I had in recollection the com- 
aint made at one of the recent Congregational Union 
meetings by (I think) that excellent Christian gentleman, 
Mr. Jape, of Mere, that he had known cases in which 
Janday services were given up, ia the unavoidable 
absence of ministers, not because there were not com- 
petent laymen to condact them, but because this pro- 
f-ssional sentiment” stood in the way of their being 
asked, This is the “artificial barrier which I oon - 
demned, as opposed to the theory of Coogregationalism, 
as well as Scripture teachings. How many of our 
‘harches are there which would, in case of exigenoy, 
think of asking such laymen as Mr. Morley or Mr. Jupe, 
supposing them to be at hand, to occupy a vacant pulpit 
snd address a few words of exhortation to, or lead the 
devotions of, the congregation? Very few, I fear—not 
that they would not wish it, but because they would be 
restrained by this silly bugbear. 

The next illustration I gave of the ignoring of Con- 
gregational principles and New Testament teachings, 
your correspondent altogether, and very discreetly, 
passes over. I refer to the Commanion service. At the 
Lord's table, as a rule almost universally observed, the 
minister alone opens his lips. Why it should be so, 
apart from the latent belief that he discharges a priest’s 
fanctions, I know not. Bat our Free Ohurch pastors 
aominally repudiate the sacerdotal idea. Of course it is 
the proper office of the minister to preside on these 
vecasions. But suppose he happens to be away? Would 
trae religion or Congregational principles suffer aught 
by a competent laymen or an unconseorated student 
filling, though inadequately, his place? Sach 
is the legitimate conclusion to be drawn from the 
traditions on the subject that obtain among -t as, 
laity as well as clergy. Has Onde never heard 
of cases where laymen, possibly of great eminence ag 
Christian men, have been thought competent to preach, 
bat not to preside at the Lord's Sapp»r — have en- 
tranoed a congregation by their glowing presentation of 
spiritual trath, and have been then superseded at the 
Lord's table by some regularly-ordsined obsourity ? 
{ have; and I can only attribute this superstitioa to 
the prevalence of the professional sentiment, whether 
exhibited by ministers or deacons, Then, in respect to 
the mode of conducting this touching service. I am 
anxious here not to be misunderstood. In very many cases 
it is more edifyiog, in some necessary, that the presiding 
minister alone should speak. Bat this is not the point. 
Why are laymen, whose services are so acceptable at 
prayer-meectings, never invited to assist in leading the 
devotions of the brethren at the Lord's table, though 
ordained strangers are? Are they not sacred enough ? 
Look at the facts of the case. There bas been, in the 
majority of cases, a two hours’ Sunday service, during 
which the minister, with the exception of the interval 
of singing, has been speaking the whole timo. Then 
comes the Communion service of another half-hour or 
three-quarters. The jaded pastor has no relief, and 
during the greater part of that time he must, according 
to custom, be still speaking. He gives us, not because 
it is needful, but because it is habit, a supplementary 
sermon. Having already prayed three times, he prays 
(aay) three times more. Of course he is exhausted—a 
Demosthenes and Boanerges combined could not do this 
kind of thing with impanity. Bronchitis, as we all know, 
is peculiarly a clerical complaint. Possibly, if he wished, 
for his own sake, to§call upon a brother,“ he might 
be deterred by the prejudices of those about him—more 
often, I imagine, by his own. Is there no chance that 
his people may weary as well as himself of this 
„much speaking” ? May they not think enviously of 
the Quakers’ meeting, and peradventure long for that 
“secret silence of the mind” in which they, on so 
solemu an occasion, might find God without man’s too- 
frequent intervention? 

After all, these are but illustrations of the profes- 
sional sentiment that obtains amongst us—consecrated, 


it may be, by tradition, but out of harmony with the 
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theory. I presume One must be a 

minister, or he would hardly construe my letter as an 
„ attack on the office of the mini-try.” It was no such 
thing. On the contrary, it was an attempt to show in 
whit respect, according to my view, the ministry might 
be made more useful and authoritative by being founded 
on 6 more rational and Scriptural basis than this 
worn out and frigid sacerdotal idea. I did not 
imply that our pastors were alone to blame for the pre- 
valence of customs and sentiments at variance with, 
and therefore injarious to, religion and Congrega- 
tionalism. It is the laity as well as the clergy that sup- 
port this kind of priestism, and sometimes, I dare say, 
resist the better impulses and eolightened plans of their 
pastors. Bat stil! our ministers are our spiritual guides. 
It is their place to lead and instract us; and if we go 
wrong, to teach us a more excellent way.” They are 
for the most part our superiors in iotelleot and in- 
fluence. Confessedly they form the palic opinion 
which governs their flocks, and the denomination to 
which they belong. The pulpit is theirs, the Lord's 
table is theirs, the platform is theirs, the tea-meeting 
is theirs, the domestic circle is theirs, Union assem- 
blies are theirs, the magazioes are theirs, to say what 
they please without Jet or hindrance. The laity dare 
not (in public) question their statements or dispute 
their conclasions. We must accept what they tell us, 
be thankfal, and digest as mech as we can. If dyspepsia 
ensues, we retire int» our corner and suffer in peace. We 
are bat as dumb dogs,” and if we bark at all, it is only 
through sach independent organs as the Nonconformist ; an 
and then, forsooth, we come under suspicion, and —be the 
aim of our eriticism ever so rea-onable and apparent, 
even to the building up of the charches—we are, maybe, 
charged with subversive intentions Still we oan appeal 
to oar spiritaa! guides, if not at Union meetings — where 
we might chance to be put down—at least throu.h the 
press. This I will venture to say—that if our ministers 
wished to make our public services more varied and 
social—if they preferred more of worship and les of 
preaching—if they desired to make the Lord’s Supper 
® more genuine commasion among brethren—if they 
thought the prayer-westing more important than the 
supplementary week-night sermoo—if they aimed, as 
one of the very highest functions of their office, to train 
the members of their flook for service to God, not wait 
ing for them to come forward, but seeking them ont, 
using the chereh-meeting as a means to that end, and 
pu ting lay members into p sitions of responsibility, and 
not permitting such work to be delegated to pastor or 
deason :—I bey. if our minixters willed all or any of 
these things, they coald certainly, in course of time, 
carry them out, and they would lose nothing in spiritual 
influence by such innovations. 

Your correspondent ssys, ‘‘The universal complaint 
of ministers is that they cannot indace the members of 
our ehurches to do this work,” vis., Christian service, 
outside of them. Not universal, I think. though 
general enough. Bat does it not our to him that 
there must be some lack of power ia the pulpit when 
such is the case? And is there no hindrance in the pre- 
valence of that professional sentiment which necessarily 
encourages laymen to throw their responsibilities on 
their pastors, and makes the conservation of the 
ministerial interests far too much the be-all ond 
the ead-all of our Congregational system as at pre- 
sent carried out? Can it be said that our churches are 
on i inside, when it is notorioa: that an ever-increasing 
number of pious, zealous, and intelligent laymen all over 
the country elect to remaia outside, aud carry their 
piety, sal, and energy into other and more independent 
fields of action. 

**Oae” seems greatly hart that I should hint that a 
large number of our pastors do not fulél reasonable 
expectations, and are not equal to the spheres which 
they occupy.” though the qualities of usefulness are 
becoming every year more developed amo: g their flocks. 
I am only saying publicly what is everywhere whispered. 
My statement was based not m-rely on my owa informa- 
tion, bat on the observation of many ministers of high 
position and wide experience. My critic, however, 
suggests that, if this be so, the fault is rather with the 
laity than the clergy. I would say—not so, If our 
ministers were, all of them, what they should be, they 
ought to be able to wake these qualities available for 
God's service. That is the true Congregational system. 
But, though we mach bepraise 
hardly as yet got it in saotual working. Let 
the pyramid be put upon its base and not on its spex. 
But sacerdotaliem, in however diluted a form, will not 
help but hioder the work. If church- members are 
taught that ministers alone, and by some not very intel- 
ligible ordinstion by mon, are made ambassa lors 
of Ohrist, and marked off as a sacred order; that 
none but the olergy are authorised, on any consideration 
and under any ciroumstances, to offer even a prayer at 
the Lord's table; and if they find that practically there 
is small scope for any gifts they way possess within the 
church, and little attempt to train them there for work 
outside, are they likely to feel the full force of their 
personal obligations? But if our ministers woul:| have the 
moral courage—they don't want the needed intelligence 
to break down these “‘ artificial barriers,” and discard all 
factitious claims and professional exclusiveness, depend 
upon it they would find the task of persusding the 
laity to co-operate with them much easier than they now 
do, and their preaching would be more vivifying and 
fruitful in substantial results, Those are not amongs 


it, we have. 


their worst friends who venture to tell them these 
th 
8 Yours, &., 
LAICUS. 
November 16, 1867. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. —Vour correspondent 8.“ opened up an impor- 
tant subject in his letter on ministerial incomes; but 
— correspondent ‘*B. R.“ has certainly gone nearer 

the root of the matter of oor present Congregational 
infirmity. And his letter acqaires a double importance 
as viewed in connection with the letters ot Layman” 
and Laieus.“ 
| I was at Manchester when Mr. Morley made the state - 
ment to which B. R.“ refers, and when he also said, 
what we have all heard him say before, that what was 
wanted was s way out of the miaistry. 

And as I looked over the assembly there convened, I 
éould not help asking myself this question: Is the 
Coristian mioistry, then, a trade or a vocation? is it, 
te., an occupation or pursuit, ia which ordinary busi 
hess considerations are to guide us, or is it a mission in 
Which o nsiderations, that sre primary in business 
andertakings, are, to say the least, subordinate and 
&condary! In one word, is it such a thiog as thats 
ma who could double the income the ministry brings 
him by going into business should be advised to dv 
so”? And then, supposing this to be a true conception 
De. cede ellen degen that 
for the a neutral expressio:) 


f 


Ss: hundreds of ministers and Jaymev? 
or it is undou 2 ninety-nine out of 
évery hundred — te tale Ge 


— to the rule—do profess that in “entering the 
ministry (as it is called) they are obeying a special 
Divine call to a specially Divine work; and College 
douncils accept and expect that profession, and churches 
dot upon it; so that not only does the minister profess » 
épecial Divine call to the work of the ministry in general, 
t both church and minister together profess a specia! 
vine call in each case of the settlement of a minister 
ever a church; and the laymen at Manchester, as the 
representatives of their respective churches, are the ver; 
men who have, again and again, been the organs of such 
professions. The question of the ministry then reduces 
itself to this simple alternative. There either is, or is 
sot, such a thing as a special Divine call to it as a 
apecially Divine work. If there is, to talk of a way out 
of it for the sake of doubling one’s income, is a very ques- 
tionable mode of speech. If there is not, we are nearly 
all of us, ministers and laymen alike, either grossly ir- 
sincere or grossly ignorant. Au ugly dilemma in which 
to be placed, but one which might be stated in much 
broader terms than I have employed, if broad terms 
were not likely to be misunderstood! Bat now we are 
told that the notion of special Divine call to the work 
of the ministry io a figment of the ministerial imagina- 
Mon; and that the Scriptural idea is that a minister 
is no more called to his particular work than is any 
Christien man to walk worthy of the vocation to what 
he is called.” 

I am glad that Laious” appeals to Scriptare in thir 
matter, beca se I am afraid that the au‘ hority of Sorip- 
ture is not always recogoised ion these discussions as full) 
ds could be desired. Bat bes Laicus” got the true 
Scriptural idea? Take (e g.] Paul's words to the Ephe- 
Hans (iv. 8—11), When He ascended up on high He 
„„ gevegiftsunto men . some apostles, and 
some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
aad teachers.” Now we all auow and confess that all 
good things and all endowments came to us through the 
mediation and intercession of Christ, and that His 68 
éending up on high was with a view to His carrying on 
His mediatorial and intercessory work. But why, it may 
be asked, if all gifts and vocations are equally Divine, 
does Paul here specify these particular gifts and specially 
associate them with the ascension of Christ? The 
dortainty here appears to give to the vocation of the 
pastor and teacher (e .] a speciality which Laicus” 
is forward to deny. Nor can we fairly escape from the 
conclusion conceroing pa tors and teachers by raising 
remoter questions about the other offices referred to. No 
doubt the passage has its difficulties (though not such 
as are inexplicable perhaps) but this much that is 
obnoxious may be extracted from it—viz., that a specially 
divine appointment of the office of pastor and teacher 
(now surviving in the church) is asserted, and that the 
assertion has menifest relation to a time extending far 
beyond the apostolic period. 

I maintaio, then, that Laicus” has not Scriptural 


Paul clearly recognises “‘ spiritual gifts” as a special 


Charch. 

But now, opposing “‘ Laicus in this particular, I will 
not deny that there is amongst ministers too much ofa 
sacerdotal feeling, It would be indeed amusing, if it 
were not wo lamentable, to see the way in which some 
men magoify their office ; the merest youths assuming 
airs of authority among tbe seniors which are wonderful 
to behold. 

Bat for much of this I am bound to say the laity of 
our churches are chiefly to blame. The majority of our 


authority for his statement, whatever other grounds he 
may here be able to allege in its support. The Apostle 


kind of gift specially bestowed by Christ upon His 


people do really like a little priestcraft. If a minister 


manner, if he has especially a decidedly authoritative 
beating ia the church, many people think him all the 
be ter man (morally and spiritaally), and all the greater 
man (mentally), perhaps, for such an air. Aye, andI 
fiod too, in my goings about in Christian society, that 
those very men who are the loudest in their denuncia- 
tions of saeeriotalism, and who do really disbelieve in it 
as an abstract idea, are not insensible to i's pleasant, 
soothing influence, when brought into contact witha 
living embodiment of a moderately mild form of it, but 
acquire a certain difference of tone and manner which is 
most edifying. And so it comes to pass (as is notorious 
enough amongst us ministers) that these who assume 
the most aut oritative, and, shall I say, priestly atti- 
tade, often get on most smoothly with their people; and 
thas also, alas! it often comes to pass that men to 
whose spirit every kind of assamptio» is repagnant, 
have tc learn to m dify the doctrine of primus inter 
pares, in their practical application of it at least, because 
of the inability of people to appreciate that style and 
tone of conduct. 

And the blame lies also very much at the same door 
in relation to the exercise of gifts in the church by the 
laity, so-called. The fact is, that the members of our 
churches themselves don’t like that sort of thing, and 
ministers simply cannot—lI need not say dare not carry 
out their own desires and convictions on the subj ct. 
There is no minister, I suppose, amongst us who does not 
know and feel that all the religious knowledge and 
experience of the church onght to be available for the 
education and comfort of the church. Bot let any 
minister try the experiment, to begin with, of ssking 
mon bers of the church to share with them the devo- 
tions at the Lord’sjTable—or to exhort fellow members 
at gatherings of the church; and he will soon learn, to 
his cost, that while-some may approve and rejoice in 
what he does, others will most urgently and earnestly 
oppose it—asing sometimes expressions in relation to the 
innovation, which imply more than personal distaste for 
what they have not been accustomed to. Ani our 
charches cannot stand that sort of thing, and so we take 
the beaten track because it is the safest, if the lowest. 
There is no mistake about it. Our p-ople do not take 
kindly to any modification of the ministeria! system. 
We can’t get laymen to do the work which by preserip- 
tion belongs to the office of the minister; or if we do 
succeed in enlisting here and there « layman in that 
way, Lam afrsid he does not get his due from his co- 
laymen. We miagisters are sometimes hardly dealt 
with by our hearers; butasarul-, I am bound to say 
laymen have a worse chance than ministers in this re- 
spect. 

It is not the miaisters who exclude laymen from the 
opportunity of exercising their gifts, but laymen who 
first of all exclude thems-lves, and then the laity who 
éxclude the laymen. A minister, as I read the New 
Lestament, does and ought to receive a special call to 
the work of the ministry as a pastor and teacher. I 
should consider myself an impostor if I exercised the 
pastoral office without a conviction that I bad been 
specially called thereto of God. What may or may nt 
b+ success in thé ministry, I prefer that David Thomas’s 
grmon at Manchester should tell us. Whether a man 
divinely called te the ministry should be advised to 
leave it for the sake of pecuniary advantage, your oor- 
respondent ** B. R.“ has settled to my sati-faction. 

But this I freely grant—nay, more, on it I strongly 
insist—that the kind of status and authority which a 
Divine call to the ministry confers is oftentimes miscon- 
ceived and not unfrequently exaggerated. And that no- 
thing could be de-ired more earnestly than, not in sub- 
version of, but in addition to, the pastoral office, the 
free exercise in the church of all the gifts that belong to 
the church. 

Perheps, indeed, our conceptions of church life and 
church worship have departed somewhat widely from 
New Testament types, and in the upheavings that are 
now going on we shall be brought back to the original 
simplicity. But ſet us not now, because we need recon- 
struction, begin by throwing away the materials out of 
which that reconstruction will have to be, in great part, 
eff ted the divinely appointed gift of the pastor and 
teacher and the divinely sanctioned office (t Rus- 
ticus will pardon me!) of the deaconship. 

I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
P. 


CHURCH ENDOWUuENITS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconf rmist. 

Dear Sin, —la the next Parliament, one of the very 
first questions must be that of the present Charch 
Establishment. It will, I think, be admitted that by 
far the most difficult part of the question isthatof Church 
property. I offer you a few suggestions on Church pro- 
perty, in the hope that some of your more able 
correspondents, or you yourself, may follow up the 
subject. 

Church property is corporate property, and is on quite 
uno her footing t» private property; and I altogether 
deny that Lambeth Palace and Gardens belong to the 
Oharch in the ame sense as Wobura Abb y and 
Qoven'-gaiden belong to the Duke of Bedford. With 
all humility, I differ with Lord Derby on this point. 

Church endowments may be public or private endow- 
ments, permanent or doctrinal endowments. I shall 
not occupy your space in any attempt to prove that 
the nation may deal in any way they please with 


can only acquire a somewhat unnaturally restrained 


public endowments. I will only consider private 
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endowments, or those which are partly private and 
rtly public. 

* — of all laws onght to be the general 
good. Sunpose there are ten individuale, or collections 
of individua's, who, in past times, have endowed ten 
different sets of doctrinal opinions with a million each. 
They my all be erroneous, but it is absolutely certain 
that nine of them must de. These endowments could 
not continue to exist without the sanction of law, and 
therefore we are maintaining laws which allow nine 
millions of money to be expended in teaching falsehood, 
and ia opposing truth. I humbly submit to you that 
such a system ought never to be tolerated, and that 
such, or similar endowments, ought not to be re- 
speoted. 

Next, as to permanent endowments. If I feel called 
upon to devot 1,000/. to the salvation of souls, io 
teaching the Gospel, I can do either of two things: I 
dan give 100/, a-year for my life, or invest 1 000“. at 
301. year for ever. It seems to me that if I lay out 
my 1.000“ in a permanent end ‘wment, I am doiog to 
the amount of 70l. a-year less than my daty, to enable 
me to do 30“. a-year of other peoples du y. after my 
death, “for ever.” I am leaving s us to perish which 
I ought to try to save, to save the souls of future 
generations, which other people ought to save. Lam 
teaching posterity, so far as this 301. a- year “for ever” 
goes, self inda'gence, and misappropriation of the 
wealth which God may bestow upon them, How say 
you, Mr, Editor? 

Yours, 
CHRISTOPHER NEVILE. 
Athenwum, Nov. 12. 


NONCONFORMIST MAYORS GOING TO 
CHURCH. 
To the Bditor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin. — Will you allow me, through your o lomns, to 
gay with what regret I read in the Newcastle Chronicle 
of yesterday, the following paragraph :— 

„ Yesterday (Sunday) he newly elected mayor, Mr. 
Henry Angu-, together with the ex-mayor, the ex- 
sheriff, the towa clerk, and other members of council 
whose names are appended, attended Divine service at 
St. Nicholas Cuurch.” The members of the corpora- 
tion met at the council chamber at the Town Hall, and 
preceded by the sword and mace-bearers and a force of 
police, went to St. Nicholas” On their arrival they 
were received by the vicar (the Rev. C. Moody) and the 
churchwardens at the door.“ 

A leiding Nonconformist, and presiding as Mr. Angus 
did, only a few days ago, at an influenti.] meeting held 
io connection with the Liberation Society, whos» obj-ct 
and eim are nothing short of entire separation of the 
Chureh from the State, I could hardly help thinking 
that he bed placed himself io a false position by 
this official vi-it to St. Nicholas Church. 

Was there no compromise of principle in this official 
act I wouli venture to ask? I. it not st II fostering 
the idea of the Church of England's {claim of rights 
to occupation of offices. civil a+ well as ecclesiastical, 
and pandering to the vanity of our E.tablishment that 
will brook no rival, and suffer no one to share the 
bon urs which she claims as her own. 

Some years ago a M-. Dann, a Roman Catholic, was 
elected mayor of Newcastle. On the Sabbath-day ater 
his installation to office, instea of attending the E.tab- 
lished Church with the Couavil, as Mr. Angus has done, 
he was found worsh'ppiog in his owa chapel. What a 
pity, [ cannot but think, thst Mr. Angus bad not followed 
his coosistent example. So long as our mayors, alder- 
men, and council!or. belonged to the Established Church, 
this official pageant of Corporation Suu lay might be well 
enough, but now that our highest civic office: are fre- 
quently filled by Noncooformists, it is hizh time that 
every custom which brings a man into conflict with his 
religious opinions should be done away with. In this 
re«pect it would only accompany a number of uselrs- 
ob-ervances in connection with the same office, and 
which long ago have gone the same rod. 

I have no doubt that it was Mr. Angus’s good nature 
that led him to act a part so unlike himself lest Sabbath. 
day; bat I cannot help thinking that he wi-sed a memor- 
able opportunity of making a dignified protest ayniost a 
ceremonial as useless as it mut be disagreesble to a 
Noncouformist, and whose only recommendation is that 

panders to the pride of a Church whose establishment 
he seeks to over brow. 

The Scottish Nonconformists, in many cases, are far 
ahead of us, I am glad to say, in this matter. Time 
after time, when Dissen ers have been elected in the 
chief towns and cities in Scotland as chief magistrates, 
they have distinctly refased to go in procession to the 
Established Church, there to worship, giving as their 
reason that it seemed to carry the magistrates’ proviuoe 
into another with which they had nothing to do, while it 
was a pstronage of one sect, to the disparagement of 
others equally deserving of it. 

If you, Mr. Elitor, think my letter unworthy of a 
place in your psper, I shall be glad to see some expres 
sion of your views on this sul.j-ct. 

Lam, my dear Sir, 


A CONSTANT READER. 
November 12, 1867. 


„%% We dare say Mr. Angus had his own reasons for 
taking the course complained of. Meanwhile we copy 
from the Western Times the following relative to a Non- 
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conformist mayor who took the opposite course, and 
does not appear to bave suffered aught in conse- 
quence :— 


The Corporation of Exeter have elect-d a Dis-enter 
for mayor. The gentleman chosen for this high honour 
is Mr. Jobn Trehane, the leader of the Reformed 
M+thodists, and a high'y reapectah'e citizen. Since the 
rep al of the Tests and Co poration Acts, mayors, both 
Worshipful and Right Worshipful, are p rmitted to 
follow any religion or none a* may seem mo-t agreeable 
to them-elv+s. But whaterer religion the mayor may 
follow, it has been perpetaally held that the mace, as 
chief of the insignia of civic authority, must go to 
church if it went anywhere on a devotional errand, 
Some people thought that the Mayor of Exeter would, 
rather than be separated from his mace, have gone to 
the Cathedral last Sanday, and many hong about the 
Cathedral yard on Sanday morning to see how the 
mayor would look as he paced a path altogether new to 
him. His worship, however, did not attend the Cathe- 
dral as mayor, nor did he go to his own place of vor- 
shir, Northernbey Chapel, in civic state. As a stern 
and unbending N -nconformiset, whose doctrine is that 
the *‘‘o'vil magi-trate has nothing to do with r-ligion,” 
the mayor was left at the Guildhall, and the man 
went to his aconstomed place of worship without pomp 
of the scarlet rohe, the grandeur of the cocked hat, and 
the potential dignity of the church going mace. We 
have had two Dissenting wayors in Exeter before the 
present wor'hy gentleman was el: cted, but they yielded 
to the genius loci and went to church in state. They 
were bath Liberals, and twenty years and more have 
rolled away since we had a Liberal Mayor. Dr. Mac- 
gowan, a Lib-ral Mayor, was the only one that «tood ap 
for the principle consecrated in the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and embodied in the Municipal 
R-form Act. He wasan Evan Charch 
a mao of d re 
Dean of that 
that 


usual civic party, the Chapter would not take it asa 
sign of disr-spect. He said he held religion to be above 

geant, He shouldattend at his usual pl+oe of worship 
in his accustomed mann- T. He went to Bedford Chapel 
as wan hi- wont, and the reply of the CheBter was to 
the eff-ct th t if he did not cowe to the C.thedral with 
the mace, he might go to—a very different place. That 
honest gentleman was persecuted with a quo warranto 
on account of a flaw in the form of his election, an 
otherwise annoyed, because he refused to ego the 
Cathedral as Mayor. He quitted the city, and died in 
the Protestant mission of Jerusalem, of which he 
became physician. 


VOTE BY BALLOT. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm. —I[t has been suggested by an old friend of vote 
by ballot that it would be of great public advantage if 
the newly-enfranchised electors could be supplied with 
a plain description of the mode of secret voting which 
has now been for several years in use in the Australian 
colonies, and which bas won the entire approval of the 
«hole population. 

The committee of this society has had a pictorial re- 
presentation of this system of voting, with a full expla. 
nation of it, printed in a popular form, a copy of 
which I have the pleasure to enclose, 

Should any of your readers desire to obtain a copy 
of this paper, or to assist in ite distribution, the com- 
mittee will be glad to hear from them to that effect. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
H. BONTEMS, Hon, See. 

Ballot Society’s Offices, 61, Cheapside, London. 


Foreign and Goiontal, 


FRANCE. 

The French Legislature was opened on Monday 
with a speech from the Emperor Napoleon. His 
Majesty says that the necessity of resuming the in- 
terrupted discussion of important laws has obliged 
him to call the Legislature together earlier than 
usual; and, he adds, “recent events have further 
caused me to experience the wish of availing myself 
of your sagacity and your assistance.” The speech 
begins with a complaining reference to the “ vague 
disquietudes which have arisen to affect the public 
mind in Europe, and to resist the movements of in- 
dustry and commercial transactions. 

** Notwithstanding,” says the Emperor, the deola- 
rations of my Govern~ ent, which bas never varied in 
its pacific attitude, the be'ief has been spread that any 
moditicativn ia the internal system of Germany must 
hecome a canse of conflict, is state of uncertainty 
could not endure longer. It is necessary to acorpt 
frankly the changes that bave taken place upon the 
other side of the Rhine - to proclaim that so long as our 
interests and our dignity shall not be threatened we will 
not interfere in the transformations effected by the wish 
of the populations, The disquiet that bas been dix- 
Led is diffienlt of explanation at a period io which 
France has off-red to the world the most imposing 
spectacle of conciliation and of peace. The Universal 
Exhibition, where nearly all the sovereigns of Euro 
have attended, and where the r. presentatives of the 
labouring classes of all countries Lave met, has drawn 
closer the ties of fraternity between the nations. It has 
disappeared, but its traces will leave a — impression 
upon our age, for if, after having majestically risen, the 
Exhibition has only shone with momentary brilliance 
it bas destroyed for ever a past of prejudices and of 
errors, ‘The shackles of labour and of iute/ligence, the 
barriers between the different peoples, as well as the dif- 
ferent classes. international hatreds—these are what the 
Exhibition hes cast behind it.“ 

But thongh all is thus peaceful, France is not dis- 
nsed from the necessity of improving her military 
stitutions. 

It is the imperious duty of every Government to 


follow independently of circumstances, in , 
the chemanin hich ckaatiinns the ciscnata 
and it is for us a necessity to bring to perfection our 


and | recalled home. For as the Con 
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military organisation, as well as our weapons and our 
navy. The preject of law procented the Legislative Body 
dividing equally between all citizens the charges of 
recrnitment That system has appeared too absolute, 
and arrangements have been come to fer mitigating ite 
application, Since then I have thought it advieable to 
anbmit this important qu stion to farther consideration, 
In fact, this difficult problem cannot be too carefully 
investigated, as it touches upon such great and often 
contradictory interests. My Government will propose 
new arrangements to vou which are only simple modifi- 
cations of the law of 1832, but which achieve the object 
I have always had in view, the reduction of the effec 
tive strength of the army during peace, and its increase 
during time of war. You will examine them. as also 
the organisation of the National Goard Mobile, under 
the — 1 of that patriotic idea that the stronger 
we shall be the more certain will be the assurance of 
peace. 


The Emperor referred in the following terms to 
Rome and Italy :— 


That peace which it is the wish of us all to preserve 
seened fora moment in danger. Rev--lutionary agita- 
tions prera-ed in the broad daylight threatenei the 
Pontifical States. The Convention of the 15th of Sep- 
tember not ba ing been carried out, I have been com- 
pelled once again to send onr troops to Rome, and to 
rotect the power of the Hely See by revulsing the 
nvadera, Our conduct could not partake of anything 
hostile to the unity and independ-nee of Italy, and that 
nation, for a moment surprised, has not been long in 
understanding the dargers which there revolutionary 
manifestations caused to the monarchiecal principle 
and to European order. Calm is now almost entirely 
re-established in the State of the Pope, and we may 
calculate the proximate time when oor troops will 
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thus to pr-vent new complications. 
In the Eastern question the Emperor sees no ele- 
ment of disturbance, “the conciliatory spirit of the 
Powers” having divested it of “every irritating 
character.” If some differences of opinion have 
existed as to the means of bringing about the pacifl- 
cation of Crete, the Powers are all agreed upon two 
principal points, viz., the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire and the amelioration 
of the condition of the Christians. Foreign politics 
permit Franoe, therefore, to devote all her efforte to 
domestic improvements, and upon these the Emperor 
speaks hopefully. The journey he has made with 
the Empress in the east and north of France has 
afforded opportunity for manifestations of sympathy 
which have touched him profoundly. He has been 
able to ascertain once more that nothing has been 
able to shake the confidence the people have placed 
in him, and the attachment they entertain towards 
his dynasty. Doubtless the situation is not free from 
some embarrassments. Industrial and commercial 
activity has slackened. This has caused general un- 
easiness in Europe, the harvest has not been good, 
and dearness was inevitable, but the Emperor relies 
on free trade to secure supplies and lower prices, 

If these various causes, he proceeds, prevent the re- 
venue completely balancing the estimates of the budget, 
the provisions of the laws of finance will not be modi. 
fied. and we my be allowed to foresee the perio! when 
a reduction of taxation may be teken into consideration. 
This session will be chiefly devoted to the examicaation 
of the laws, of which I took the initiative in the 
month of January last. The time that has elapsed 
s nee then has not altered my convictions respecting 
the utility of those reforms. Doubtless the intr doction 
of these new liberti-s exposes the public mind to excite- 
men’ and to dangerous impulses, but to render them 
powerless I count at the same time upon the ey 
sense of the country, the progress of public morality, 
the firmness of repression, and the energy and authori 
of the ruling power. Let us then follow up the w 
which we have undertek-n together. For fifteen sears 
we have shared the same idea, to uphold ahove contro- 
versi s and bostile p:ssiens our fundamental laws which 
the popular voice has sanc'ioned, but at the same time to 
develop our lihe-al institutions without weakening the 
principle of authority. Let us not cease to spread around 
us the comforts of life by the prompt completion 
of our means of communication, to multiply the means 
of ivstruction, to render acce+s to justice less ex pensive 
by simplifying our mode of procedure, to adopt every 
measure of a natare to render p-rous the seal con- 
dition of the great masse-, If, with me, you become 
convinoed that this path is that of reel progress and of 
civilisation, let as continue to advance in that agree- 
ment of views and s-ntimentse, which is a precious 
guarantee of the public welfar’, You wil, I trust, vote 
the laws which will be submitted to you. They will 
contribute to the greatness and to the wealth of the 
country. For uy part, you may rest assured that I 
will uphold firmly and strongly the power which has 
heen conferred upon me, for neither ohstacl-« por un- 
just oppesition will shake either my courage or my faith 
in the future.“ 

The changes in the French Ministry reported on 
Wednesday, are confirmed by a decree in the Moni- 
teur on Friday. The causes which led to these 
changes are not officially announced, but it is under- 
stood that the resignation of M. de Lavalette, at 
least, is due to the action of the French Government 
in the Roman question. 

The French pamphlet, “ Napoleon III. and Eu- 
rope in 1867,” is exciting some attention, but no 
great political value is attached to it. The Constitu- 
tionnel gave it a kind of semi-official announcement 
before it was issued; the Pays, another Government 
organ, treated it with contempt as unworthy of no- 
tice; and the Presse says it is not worth the trouble 
of reading, as it is simply a Prussian brochure. 
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Substantially it pronounces in favour of peace, on 


the following principles: First, that accomplished 
facts in must be acoepted; second, that 
the September must be conscientiously 
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executed, or there must be an equivalent guarantee; 
and third, that there must be a progressive develop- 
ment of the liberal ideas connected in the now 
celebrated letter of the Emperor of the 19th 
January. 

The Bishop of Orleans objects to a Congress on 
the Roman question. M. Dapanloup, in a pastoral 
address to his clergy, says :— 

In my jodgment the question is alreaty resolved ; 
or, rather, there is no question at all. The sovereignty 
of the Head of the Church must be respecte, 
eet pow as ever, and as has been loudly proclaimed, 

on our banner; the Pope must be master in 
his own house, and he must have frontiers to protect 
him. Bat if a Congress be held let it be at least a 


—— of 2 I can with difficulty fancy the 
nies of Pius IX. and of the Church given over to 


Prince Gortechakoff and M. Bismarck. 


GERMANY. 
King William opened the new Prussian Chambers 
In the early part of his speech 


would be to give satisfaction to her Catholic subjects 
in regard to the independence of the Pope, and at 
the same time to have regard to those political and 
international interests which the position of Prussia 
On no side could he see any 


* 


mon programme to submit, 


ITALY. 

The Italian Parliament will probably meet on the 
Sth of next month. Nothing more is said about the 
rumoured dissolntion. 

General Menabrea’s despatch to the French Go- 
vernment, dated the 7th, pointing out that the time 
has arrived when the French intervention in Rome 
should cease; that the September Convention has 
utterly failed in ite object; and urging the adop- 
tion of arrangements for harmonising the interests of 
Italy and the Holy See, is s to have given 
great dissatisfaction at the Tuileries, and the rela- 
tions of France and Italy are said to be as cold as 
they were after M. Moustier’s angry note was pub- 


i 


to a Conference except his rights are 


France, Russia, Austria, and Bavaria are 
hold divergent views; Portugal refuses to 
a Conference ; and Spain alone is reported 
to support the demands of the Roman 


has received the officers of the French 
force in public audience. The officers 
ted by General de Failly, who “ expressed 
ness of the army at being called upon to 
the cause of the Pope.” His Holiness thanked 
army of France, the French Government, and 

Emperor for the assistance which had been 
rendered, and declared that the gratitade of Italy 
was also due to France, as her territory had thus 
been freed from anarchists, carrying the flag of 
rapine and devastation. The valour of the small 
Pontifical army had nobly defended the morsel of 
territory remaining to the Pope, and the arrival of 
French troops had crowned that splendid defence 
with success. The Holy Father concluded by 
bestowing his N upon France, her army, her 
Government, her ohief, and his family. 

On Sunday a banquet was given at Rome to the 
defenders of Monte Rotondo previous to its captare 
by Garibaldi. The guests consisted chiefly of men 
belonging to the Antibes Legion who had returned 
to Rome after their captivity. The table were laid 
in tke Barberini Palace. Many persons of the 
aristocracy and distinguished citizens were present, 
and their appearance was hailed, the telegram says, 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Count de Sartiges has arrived at Rome, to resume 
his functions as French ambassador there, and M. 
de Malaret has arrived at Florence. 

The Pope proposes to distribute tothe French 
and Pontifical troops engaged in the battle of Men- 
tana a commemorative medal, similar to that 
bestowed after Castelfidardo. We also learn that 
three members of the Insurrectionary Committee of 
Action have betrayed their colleagues for the sum of 
45,000 Roman crowns. The information they have 
thus treacherously given, has enabled the Pontifical 
police to seize important papers and to make several 
arrests. 

It is stated that the Czar has sent a message to 
the King of Italy, through the Grand Duchess Mary 
of Leuchtenberg, to the effect that, if a Conference 
did meet, Italy might reckon on Russia's friendship 
and support. 

“If our information is correct,” says the Journal 
de Paris, General Marmora has declared to the 
Marquis de Moustier that, in the present state of 
publio opinion, the Italian Government could not 
think of prosecuting Garibaldi” 

Affairs in Rome do not seem to improve. It is 
stated that the French troops are disgusted with 
the harshness of the Papal authorities. A telegram 


18 


* 
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from Florence says that the Papal police have made 


According to the Nazione of Florence, the Pope gall 


a domiciliary visit at the house of Mr. Odo Russell, 
the English diplomatic agent at Rome. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

About 3,000 persons have died of yellow fever in 
New Orleans. 

The proportion of divorces to marriages in Ver- 
mont is as one to twenty. 

The amount subscribed in France for the Pope ex- 
ceeds at present 2,200,000F. 

The Sultan’s journey to civilised — has already 
had a result. A school will be shortly opened at 
Constantinople for the united instruction of 300 
Christians and 300 Mussulman children. 

An address to the women of Kansas by the advo- 
cates of female suffrage asserts that the great obstacle 
that they have tw contend with is the declaration on 
the part of many good and sensible women that they 
do not want to vote. 

A Philadelphia correspondent gives the following : 
— “ Secretary Seward has sent the Rev. Dr. Hawley, 
a Presbyterian clergymen of Auburn, new York, ona 
mission to Rome, to offer the Pope an asylum in 
America should be be compelled to leave that city.” 

An American paper says that there are eight news- 
papers in the United States owned and edited by | 


tion of 30,000 ; the Tribune, in New Orleans, is issued 
daily, and is said to have a circulation of 18,000. A 
negro candidate in Georgia promises in his address | 
that if elected he will do all he can to ameliorate the 
condition of the whites ! 

Tue Anrsswiax Expeprrion.—The advanced bri- 

of the Abyssinian expedition arrived at Zoullo 
— . 41 the J porti ie 

reception o ons 

the expeditionary force as they arrived were 
gressing, and one pier was nearly finished. The 
Abyssinians in the neighbourhood were flocking to 
the camp in search of emp!oyment. The last accounts 
from the captives were up to the 6th of October. 

Demo.ition or THe Forruess or Luxempurc.— 
The first mines have been sprung for the partial 
demolition of the fortifications. A breach has also 
been made in the great wall behind the arsenal, and 
mines are being sunk in the masonry supporting the 
Marie earthworks. With the material thus obtained 
the ditches between these fortifications will be filled 
i and free access given to the whole of this portion 
of the fortifications, which would have to be secured 
before a hostile force could enter the town. 

GeneraL Gorory.—The continued unpopularity 
of in H was strikingly demonstrated 
on the 5th inst., when he paid a visit to the Chamber 
at Pesth. Very soon after he was recognised in the 
ery a low murmuring was heard among the Radi- 


cals, which gradually became louder and more mena- 
cing, and at least broke out in cries of What does 
y want here? What impudence! Out with 
the traitor! Does he want to betray us, as he did 
his companions in arms in 18487 The President 
then rose, and called the House to order, but in vain. 
The cries and threats grew louder and louder, and 
only ceased when Gorgey rose from his seat and left 
the room. It is said that he left Pesth the same 
evening. | 

Reportep CaTasTaoPHe in THE West Inpres.— 
A submarine tel received on Saturday from 
New York announced that Tortola, one of the Virgin 
Islands, had been submerged, and ten thousand 
lives lost. According to a subsequent telegram, | 
“Tortola disappeared during a gale, and was sub- 
merged for eight hours. All living things perished.” 
According to the same intelligence, it was rumoured 
that San Domingo city had been destroyed. Her 
Majesty's consul at New York has since sent word 
that the information was received only by the 
Herald, and is doubted at New York. The consul at 
Havannah has informed him that no particulars had 
been received there, but the rumour was supposed to 
be tly exaggerated. A letter dated November 1 

been received at Havannah from Tortola, saying 
that a great fire had occurred there during the hurri- 
cane of the 29th, and mentioning that a family 
named Sinclair Briant had been drowned. Admiral 
Sir R. Munday, commanding on the North American 
station, has been instructed to send a ship of war 
to the scene of the supposed disaster. 

GARIBALDI IN Prison.—General Garibaldi is still 
in confinement at Varignano. An officer who sees 
him almost every day writes that he is sad and 
silent. Newspapers are allowed to be sent to him, 
but he refuses to read them. He occupies a large 
rooin on the first storey towards the south. Orders 
have arrived from Florence allowing him to walk on 
the esplanade on condition that he allowed himself 
to be accompanied by a superior officer, but he has 
refused to avail himself of bis permission. He is 
not allowed to receive visitors. His sons Menotti 
and Ricciotti are in Florence. The General has 
hardly written anything since he has been in prison, 
but on the 8th he sent the following answer to a 
neon of the Italian working men’s societies against 

is arrest :—‘‘ My friends,—My warmest and most 
sincere thanks for your words. Remember, how- 
ever, that it is not in the direction of Varignano 
you ought to turn your looks and thoughts, but 
towards Rome. Remind our friends and the whole 
Italian people of this.“ 

Mrs. Lincotn.—The excitement about Mrs. Lin- 
coln and her attempted clothing sales have subsided. 
She is now in Chicago, and although a subscription 
for her has been opened in New York, it does not 
meet with much success, * a ſew hundred dollars 
having been contributed. The public disgust at the 
whole matter is strong, and no wonder, if Mrs. 
Lincoln can write such letters as the following 


self, 


value „f those ; rofessions? 


tion,— Yours in dietress, 


— 


Presidential mansion no pub!ic man was a more frequent 


visitor there than yourself. end no miu was more bos- 
itably received. Not «n'y that, but you need not to 
reminded that of all the crowd of reverend ger tle. 


men who were accustomed to ask and receive official 


favours, none was a more liberal recipient than your- 
I have always been a‘customed to believe that 

our prfessions of friendship to myre!f and late 

mented husband were sincere ; but knowing as you do 
my destitate circumstances, what am I to think of the 
A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. I see by this morning’s paper that you 
raised 1,800 dollars from the congregation of Plymouth 


Charch last Sunday morning for the relief of a coloured 


woman somewhere down in Georgia. Without seeking 


to abate the claims of the Georgia lady, would it 
be too much to ask you on next Sunda 
like claim on that congregation for at least an equal 
contribution for the relief of the widow of a President of 
the U ied State- ? Tilton, I am told, is a member of 
that congregation. 


to put in a 


He is well off, and I am sure he 
would give handsomely. So is Mr. Chi tenden, who 
was once a candidate for Republican Congressman, 
Another thought has struck me, and that ia, that it 


might be a good thing to advertise that you would g ve 
half the proceeds of your income from ‘ Norwod’ to 
the Lincoln relief fund, provided Thurlow Weed, or 
some other mean white, would contribute an equal sum. 
You must excase me for writing so to the point, but 
negroes. Seven are weekly, with an average circula- | plain sp-aking in cases of this kind I have always been 

taught is best for all concerned. B-sides, you are « 
miui+ter of the Gospel, and can understand better than 
the other Re ublican politicians that ‘trae religion ’ 


consis's in visiting the widows and ifatherless in afflic- 
Mrs. A. LINOULN, 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 
Mancuester.—There are now three candidates for 


the representation of Manchester, in place of the 
late Mr. James, Q C.; viz., Mr. Jacob Bright, who is 
supported by the advanced Liberals, and Mr. Bennett 
and Mr. Mitchell Henry, who are supported respec- 


tively by the Conservative and the Whig party. 
Mr. Bennett, in his address, says he is desirous of 
representing that class of politicians who look for 
political progress through the means of temperate, 
well-considered, and practical legislation; and it is 
my belief that the best interests of the country by 


sich a course may be better served than by violent 


appeals to party prejudice and political strife.” He 
considers reform settled. He is for education sup- 
ported by local rates and under local management, 
with a comp clause. Mr. Henry says, after 
what has been said about “a leap in the dark” and 
“complete transference of political power,” “it 
behoves rational men to pause and see where we are 
standing.” He is opposed to any factious reopening 
of the , WR question, to the ballot, and is an 
attached meu. ber of the Established Church. Primary 
education will be made more thorough, and will 
have his support; is for a settlement of the Irish 
Church and landlord and tenant questions, reform of 
the army and navy, and insists upon “the stoppage 
of that vast leakage which allows half our expendi- 
ture to run to waste.“ All three candidates are hard 
at work, but there is a general impression that Mr. 
Bright will win the seat by a large majority. 

Sourn Leicestersuire.—The Sheriff has ap- 
eye next Monday, the 25th, for this election. 

th the candidates—Mr. T. T. Paget (Liberal) and 
Mr. A. Pell (Conservative)—continue an active can- 
vass, and both will in all probability go to the poll. 
As there has been no contest in the division since 
1841, the impending election is of course regarded 
with much interest. 

Tuetrorp.—A vacancy has suddenly occurred in 
the representation of Thetford, Mr. A. H. Baring 
having announced his intention to retire. Lord F. 
Fitzroy is canvassing the electors in the Liberal in- 
terest; and the Lord Advocate of Scotland has an- 
nounced his intention to contest the seat. Lord F. 
Fitzroy represented the borough from 1863 to 1865. 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, November 20, 1867. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 
Yesterday afternoon Parliament was opened by 
Commission. The Royal Commissioners were—The 
Lord Chancellor, the Dake of Marlborough, the Dake 


of Backiugham, the Earl of Malmesbury, the Ear! of 
Tankerville, and Earl Cadogan. 
taken their seats in front of the throne, Black Rod 
was despatched to the House of Commons to request 
the attendance of the Speaker, and members to hear 
her Majesty’s Speech in opening Parliament. 
afterwards the Speaker, accompanied by some mem- 
bers of the Commons, and attended by his officers, 
appeared at the bar. The commission having been 
read by the clerk at the table, the Royal Speech, of 
which the following is a copy, was read :— 


When they had 


Soon 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
In again applying to you for your advice and assist- 


ance, I regret that [ have found it necessary to call for 
your atteudance at an unusual, and probably, to many of 
you, an inconvenient season. 


The Sovereign of Abyssinia, in violation of all inter- 
national law, continu-s to hold iv captivity several of 
my subjects, some of whom have been especisily ac- 


credited to bim by myself, and his persistent dis: egard 
of friendly representations has left me vo alternative but 


that of making a peremp ory demand for the liberation 
it by an adequate force. 


f b ts d rt 
addressed to the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher :— 4 2 — in ly direoted an expedition to be sent, 
Rev. and dear Sir,—When I was a resident of the! for that purpose alone; and I confidently rely upon the 
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support and co-operation of my Parliament in my en- 
deavour at nos to reli ve their couutrymen from an un- 
just imprisonment, aud to vindicate the ho, our of my 
Crown. 

I hive directed that papers on the subject shall be 
for hwith lid before you. 

I receive from all foreign Powers assurances of their 
friend'y feelings, and [ see no reason to apprehend the 
disturbance of the general peace of Europe. 

A band of Italian volantvers, without authority from 
their own Sovereign, having invad-d the Papal territory. 
and threatened Rome itself, the Emperor of the French 
felt himself called upon t despatch an experlition for 
the protection of the Sv reign Pontiff and his do- 
minions ; that object having been acc mplished, ani the 
defeat and di-persion of the volunteer force havin 
re ieved the Papsl territory from the danger of 42 
invasion, I trust that hi- Imperixl Majesty will find him- 
self enabled, by in early withdrawal of his troops, to 
remove any possible ground of m.isund rstandiog het seen 
his Majesty’s Government and that of the King of 
Italy. 

The treasonable conrp'iracy commonly known as 
Fenianism, baffled ni repr: sved in Ireland, has assumed 
in England the form of organised violeue- and as-assina- 
tion. Thee outrages require to be rigorously put down ; 
and I rely for their effeciual suppression upon the firm 
administration of the law, and the loy«liy of the great 


mass of my subj-ct-. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


The estimates for the ensuing year are in the course 
of preparation, avd will in due time be laid before you. 
They will be framed with a view to economy, and to the 
necessary requirem:-n's of the pubiic service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

As a wecersary sequel to the legislation of the last 
session, bills will be laid before you for am-nding the 
repre-enta ion of the people in Scvtland and Ireland. 

I have rea-on to b lieve that the Commissioners p- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the boundaries 
of existing boroughs, as well as of the proposed division 
of counties and newly-enfranchised boroughs, have made 
considerable progress in their i: quiries, and no time will 
be lo-t after the receipt of their report in lay nz before 
you their recommendations for your consideration and 
decision. 

A bill will also be presented to you for the more 
effectual prevention of Bribery and Corruption at Elec- 
tions. 

The Pablic Schools Bill. which has already been more 
than once submitted to Parliament, will sgaia be laid 
before + ou. 

The geveral question of the educa'ion of the p»op'e 
requires your most serious attention, and | have no doubt 

ou will appreach the subject with a full appr-ciation 
bor of its vital imp rtance and its acknowledged dif- 

ulty. 

. will he submitted to you during the pr: sent 
session for ame ding and oe nsvlidating the various acts 
relaticg to the Mercantile marine. 

The exemption wiich the country has now for some 
time enjoyed from the cattle plague aff rds a fav urable 
opportunity fer considering such permanent e.actment. 
as may relieve the home trade from vex ious restric- 
tions and facilitate the introduction, under due regala- 
tion. of foreign cattle for howe oon-um»tivn. 

Measures for the amendment of the law, which have 
been deferred under the pressure of more urgent busi- 
ness, will be submitted for your conserat on 

Other questions app»rently calling for ‘ezislative 
action have been referred to cowwission+rs, Shoe 
reer as they shall be received, shall without delay 
be leid before Parliament. 

It is my earnest prayer that al your deliberations may 
be so gui ed as to conduce to the general eneutwent 
and hap; iness of ms perple. 


—— 


escorted by a retinue of Indian cavalry sufficient to 


protect him. It would be gross injustice to charge 
the cost of it on the Indian revenue, and impolitic 
to throw it upon posterity. 

Lord Hovcuton condemned the reoccupation of 
Rome by the French troops, and said the result of 
the conference would probably be an occupation of 
Rome by a joint force of the Catholic Powers, which 
would be preferable to that of the French alone. He 
hoped the Government would not too hastily dismiss 
the question of joining the Congress. 

The Earl of Derny ridiculed the suggestions of 
the Earl of Carnarvon, and regretted that the noble 
earl had not volunteered for the duty with a handful 
of yeomanry, and tried his eloquence on the Emperor. 
There was not the slightest idea of charging any of 
the expense on the Indian revenue, and the sole 
object of the Government was to release the prisoners. 
The Government had received an invitation to the 
congress on the Italian question. They had neither 
accepted nor declined it ; but they were desirous, both 
on public and on personal grounds, to return the in- 
variable friendship and goodwill of the Emperor of 
the French towards this country, and to assist in 
relieving him from the embarrassment which he 
might feel in the prolonged occupation of Rome. 
He defended the Government and the local autho- 
rities from the charge of remissness in guarding the 
Fenian prisoners at Manchester on the day they were 
rescued. He would say nothing to aggravate the 
position of the poor men under sentence of death, but 
he protested against the perp trators of such out- 
rages being classed as political offenders. The 
Government would introduce the measures indicated 


the question of education it was desirable to have 
— more iniormation than they at present pos- 
sessed. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the House 
adjourned at eight o'clock. 


In the Commons no notices of motion were given 
except one by Colonel Syxgs relative to the Abys- 


towns. 

The Address in reply to theS 
Mr. Hart Dyke, and seconded’ 
Hood. 


warrant his opposing it. 


with the expedition. 


first place there was some definite plan to be sub- 
mitted to it; and in the next place, that there 
appeared a reasonable probability that that plan 
would meet with the consent of the parties to the 
Congress ; and, looking at the wide di of 
opinion which prevailed between and 
Protestant Powers onthe subject, he was not 
than any such agreement would be arrived at. He 
did not think that in a question like this, which did 
not affect English interests, we ought to increase our 
responsibilities. 

Sir G. Bowyer complained that the Garibaldian 
volunteers, whom he characterised as “ filibasters,” 
had been encouraged by the Italian Government. 
There was no desire on the part of the Roman people 
for a change of Government. If these filibusters 
were allowed to deprive the Pope of his temporal 
dominions, there was an end of international law. In 
his opinion the Congress would come to nothing. 

Mr. Newpeoate thought England had far better 
have nothing to do with the question of the temporal 
power of the Pope, and hoped that our Government 
would take no part in the Congress. 

Mr. P. A. Talos differed in toto from the opinion 
that England had no interest in the Italian question. 
The invasion of Italy by the French he contended 
was a breach of international law, and was a mere 
act of political brigandage. 

Mr. BurLer Jounstone reminded the House that 


in the Queen's Speech as early as possible, but on 


' 


sinian captives, and another by Mr. M. C. Torrens for 
leave to bring in a bill to make better provision for 
the dwellings of artisuns and labourers in large from St. Thomas’s to the British consul at New York 


Mr. Guapstone, after expressing hissympathy with The town is almost in rains. 
Mr. Disraeli's domestic «affliction, and saying that in vessels were wrecked, including a Frenoh steamer. 
consequence of it he should postpone some questions, The loss of life is estimated at 500 persons, 
announced that he saw nothing in the Address to 
They could not enter that 
night on the Abyssinian question, but he must observe 
that the House was not at this moment committed, 
directly or indirectly, to any proceedings connected ¢ 
He hoped that the expense 
would not be obtained by adding to the debt of the 
country. He joined in the hope that the House 


the Italian question was not the question before it, 
and said he did not see what possible good a Con- 
grvss could be, or what power we had of giving effect 
to our sentiments on this question. 

After a few observations from Mr. WHatuier, who 
spoke of Fenianism being the natural result of the 
Roman Catholic religion; and from Mr. Corrance in 
reference tothe cattle plague, the address was agreed 
to, and the House adjourned at twenty minutes to 
| eight o'clock. 


THE TORNADO AT ST. THOMAS’S. 


By the City of Autwerp steamer, which reached 
Queenstown yesterday, we learn that official advices 


state that all the officers aud engineers of the Rhone 


h was moved by were lost. Out of 145 passengers 25 were saved; bat 
Lieut.-Colonel 


most of the crew were drowned. Captain Taylor and 
Mr Hodgson are amongst the saved from the Wye. 
Five steamers and 60 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE ON THE 
ROMAN QUESTION, 
The Patrie believes it is enabled to state that the 
abinet of the Tuileries is preparing another cir- 
cular relative to the proposed Conference on the 
Roman question. 
The Nord says that Russia, Prussia, and Ea 


would enter into the question of Parliamentary 
Reform in England and Scotland in the same spirit 
in which they dealt with the English bill, but he ex- 
pressed his sorrow that the Government had not 
assured the House that they intende! to renew their 


efforts for a settlement of the land question in Ire- ; 
land. Another matter which it was necessary to A despatch rom Munich says:—“ The French 


in order to avoid the appearance of collective action, 
have each determined to adopt a different form of 
reply to the invitation they have received from the 
French Goverament to attend the conference on the 
Roman question. 


legislate upon was the Irish Church, and on that invitation to the Conference upon the Roman question 
point he said he trusted it wax not true that the Irish aidreased to the Bavarian Government does not lay 


The proceedings were as dull as the weather Church Commissioners were empowered not merely down the preservation of the temporal power as the 


Only a few peers attended, and the seats on the back to collect facts, 


Opposition benches were ohcupied by ladies. Alter 
the delivery ot the Speech, the Royal Commissioners 
retired, the Speaker and members returned to the 
Lower House, and thegitting was suspended. 


DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


In the Lords, on its reassembling, Earl BrownLow 
moved and Lord Hy ton seconded the address iu 
reply to the speech from the Throne. 

Earl Russet said the conduct of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia had been so outrageous, and he had shown 
such an utter violation of all international usages, 
that the Government could have pursued no other 
course than to send the expedition. He was glad 
to receive the assurance that the Government anti- 
cipated no disturbance of the peace on the continent, 
bat he regretted that the Emperor of the French 
had felt it necessary to take the retrograde step of 
intervening in Italian affairs. Any intervention of 
one country in the affairs of another was certain to 
be mischievous, if not dangerous, in its results, and 
he trusted that her Majesty's Government, come 
what might, would never lend its sanction to auy 
proceedings of the kind. He agreed in the 
terms of the Address with respect to Fenianism. 
Her Majesty could safely trust in the loyalty 
of her English subjects, and, as he be- 
lieved, in the great body of ber Trish 
subjects also. Referring to the promised legislation, 
his lordship said he hoped the noble earl at the head 
of the Government would not bring on the Irish and 
Scotch Reform Bills merely as leap No. 2 and leap 
No. 3 in the dark, but that he would take some pains 
to explain their object and probuble effect. He 
hoped Government would as soon as possible declare 
its intention with respect to the question of educa- 
tion, and with that view he would on an early day 
pro some resolutions. 

he Earl of Hannwicxe approved of the Abys- 
sinian expedition, and with reference to education 
said all that was required for the working cluss was 
that they should be taught to real and write. 

The Eurl of Carnarvon pointed out the dangers 
of the Abyssinian expedition, and remarked that, 
instead of the expedition, an Indian officer should 
have been sent with a mission, and greater dignity 
than that of Mr. Rassam, and he should have been 


but to suggest the terms on which basis of the Conference, on the ground that it is 
the question should be settled. impossible to limit the bearing of the deliberations, 
Ihe Cuancettor of the Excnequer, who was The Pope has declared that the rights of the 
loudly cheered on rising to reply, showed strong Church mast remain intact.” 
emotion, and had evidently great difficulty in speak- 
ing. His distress called forth sympathising cheers THe Heatta or Mrs. Disrarti.—At ten o’clook 
from all parts of the House, and when these had last night there was a favourable change, and the 
subsided the right we pagers: who was almost answer given to inquiries was, Mrs. Disraeli is 
inaudible, was underst to say that he was much rather better.” Her Majesty sent in the morning, 
touched by the manner in which the right hon. and subsequently had a telegraphic despatch for- 


gentleman opposite had referred to a painful subject, 
and by the kindness of the House. (Renewed cheer- 
ing.) Mr. Disraeli proceeded to refer to the topics 
of the Speech. He admitted that the House was not 
pledged on the Abyssinian question, but said it was 
premature to discuss that question now. With re- 
gurd to foreign affairs, he hoped he should be able 
shortly to inform the House that the presence of 
foreign troops was no longer considered necessary in 
Rome. It must not be assumed that it was not the 
intention of Government when Parliament met in 
February to deal with many topics which were not 
referred to in the Queen's Speech, and he intimated 
that they would deal with the Irish land question, 
and said the paragraph relating to education was not 
a mere flourish. The Government was giving 
serious attention to the subject, but of course when 
Parliament met in November, they were not justified 
in specifically referring to the results of their in- 
quiries. 

Mr. Honsuax complained that the speech treated 
the Italian question as a question solely between 
France and Italy, whereas it was a European 
question. He rejoiced to hear that the Emperor of 
the French had invited the European Powers to a 
congress. This was for England a great oppor- 
tunity. The Italian question was not a question 
of sentiment, or of religion, or of territorial aggran- 
disement, but of international policy, to be deter- 
mined solely by principles of public law and morality. 

Lord Sraxrzt said he had pointed out to the 
French Government that whatever difficalty it migh 
be placed in, its reoccupation of Rome would be 
very unacceptable to the people of this country. The 
reply of her Majesty’s Government to the invitation 
to a Congress was sent a day or two ago, and was to 
the effect that they did not believe that any practical 


| 


advantage would arise from a Congress, unless in the 


warded to Windsor Castle. 


Da. Livinesrone.—Sir Roderick Marchison has ro- 

ceived a letter from Dr. Kirk, dated Zanzibar, 28th 
September, in which that gentleman states that he 
has seen a nutive trader who had just returned from 
the western side of Lake Tanganyika, and who gave 
him a detailed account of having seen a white man 
travelling in that very remote region. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


Fresh up to our market to-day the arrivals of wheat from 
Essex and Kent have only been moderate. The attendance 
of millers was limited, and the demand for both red and 
white qualities was inactive; no change. however, took place 
in the quotations, The importations of foreign wheat have 
been on a fair average scale; but there was only a limited 
trale oing, at about Mon lay's currency. Barley was difficalt 
to di- pose of, and prices have still a downward tendency. The 
malt trade was dull, at drooping prices. There was a good 
show of oats on the stands; and sound corn sold steadily, at 
late rates, but inferior and 1ll-conditioned parcels were rather 
lower in value The floating grain cargo trade has been rather 
less active. Wheat on passage and for shipment has sold on 
rather easier terms. Burley has been in fair request, at about 
late rates. In floating corn few transactions have tak en place. 
No change took place in the value of either beans or peas, but 
the demand was very limited. Linseed and rapeseed were 
dull, on former terms; and agricultural seeds nominally sup- 
ported late rates Millers made no altera ion in the top price 
of town made flour; but country and inferior foreign are less 
firm. 

ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 


Wheat. Barley. Malt. Oats, Flour. 


English & Scoteh 600 100 100 — 1,000 
Iriel „ „0 . — ou — — — 
Foreign „„ 3,980 4,820 — 30, 

3,600 oks, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tun CrrRouLaTion or THE ‘* NonoonrormistT.”— 
„H. N.“ writes :—‘‘Having at once acted upon the 
suggestion of your corre-pondent, Mr. Crellin, and with 
ease secured an additional subscriber to the Noncon- 
formiat, I beg a little space to offer a sugg-stion. I 
doubt not all of your readers would be glad to «id in the 
proposed effort, bat some may not at a glance see how 
to go aboutit. A direct personal application is perhaps 


the most likely to be efficacious, but in many cases this 


cannot be done. As a substitute, and to facilitate other 
modes of operation, I wish to suggest that your Pub- 
lisher should prepare a prospectus or paper, descriptive 
of the Wonconformist, aod that this should be available 
for any of your readers to send to those in their circle of 


acquaintance likely to welcome such newspaper, if | 


made known to them, acoompanied by a note urging the 
subject on their attention. Sach a prospectus would als» 
be useful as auxiliary to more systematic efforts. My 
impression is, that from our London congregations alone 
@ large increase of subscribers might be secured; but a 
‘Hittle method is needed in dealing with sach members. 
Lat, however, afew of your readers, members of such 
congregations as those of Westminster, Regent's Park, 
Union and Poultry Chapels, the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, K., resolve to bring the Nonconformist under the 
notice of their fellow-members, and they could, I believe, 
with a little aid from your office, achieve large results. 
A. may state that soch prospectuses are always in 
stook, and that our Pablisher will have great pleasure 
now, as well as at all times, in sending copies of the 
game to any frionds who may desire to use them in 
the way suggested by H. N.”] 

H. J. Hamilton,” Csvan.—We have referred your 
letter relative to the lecture of the Rev. C. Williams, 
who informs us that in the MS. from which he read at 
Barnsley there is nothing about Cavan. His remarks 
apply to Navan, an altogether different place. Our 
correspondent will see that, under the circumstances, 
his strongly worded, almost abusive letter, is better 
withheld. 

„John Ross,” and 4 Congregational Rambler,” — 
Our space is exhausted for this week. 

% Bets.“ — Declined. 

* Zata.”—We see no ase in continuing the discussion 


of this partioular question. 


Che Nonconkornist. 
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SUMMARY. 


Last night both Houses of Parliament re- 
assembled after a short interval. The debates 
on the Address in reply to the Queen's Speech 
which was carried in both Houses without 
opposition — were neither very animated nor 
significant ; discussion being restrained in the 
Commons in consequence of the domestic trial 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, towards 
whom the expression of sympathy was general. 
The Session having been specially called together 
to consider the question of the Abyssinian ex- 
pedition ani to vote the necessary supplies, no 
notices were given last night of the measures 
which will be introduced by the Government. 
But Lord Derby added somewhat to the scant 
revelations of the Speech from the Throne. He 
intimated that a portion of the cost of the war 
— King Theodore would be borne by our 

tern Empire—that is, India will furnish 
the ordi pay of the troops, as though they 
will still in India, but every other 
charge will be borne by the Imperial revenue. 
His lordship also emphatically repeated that 
the Government had not the slightest intention 
of going one step beyond the release of the pri- 
soners. We gather further that the question 
of national education will be for the present 


altogether, we uire much more information 
before we can saf ly come to a conclusion as 


to the principles which should regulate educa- 
tion for England.” Possibly we may have 


another Commission on the subject. Ritualism, |; 


Irish education, the Irish Church, Irish | 
ways, and other questions, are under the 
consideration of Commissioners. It is no 
doubt a very convenient way of disposing of 
troublesome questions, and gaining time for a 
precarious Government. 


In last night’s debates the Roman question 
obtained prominent notice. Lord Stanley sta'ed 
that England, in common with “almost all the 
Powers of Europe,” had received an invitation 
to attend the Conferenve on the subject pro- 
posed by the Emperor of the French, and that | 
the reply of her Majesty’s Government was to 


' 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


Tur address from the Crown to the Houses 
of Parliament called be courtesy the Queen's 
Speech red by the Lord Chancellor at the open- 
ing of a new Session—is now before the country, 
and will, no doubt, undergo the usual amount 
of friendly and hostile criticism. It closely 
resembles in form most of its predecessors, and 
its bald sentences may he regarded as the re- 
siduum which Cabinet criticism has suffered to 
remain of the various materials submitted to it 


by the departmets. It is not in its own nature 


an interesting document. It certainly presents 
no triumph of neatness of expression, or of sym- 
metrical arringement of its topics. It is gram- 


, matical - and that is something in a Royal -peech 


—but, as it tells comparativ~ly litle, so it dis- 
closes even that little in the driest, most dis- 


the effect that they did not believe any advan- jointed, and least attractive manner possible. 


tage would arise or any practical result would | 
follow from the Conference, unless, in the first 

lace, there was some definite plan proposed 
or consideration before the Conference opened. 
and unless, in the next place, there appeared | 
from preliminary negotiation, a — e pro- 
bability that the plan would receive the assent 
of the parties most interested. We should 


imagine, from free ion of 
inion our Foreign Minister, that 
e Conference scheme is practically at 


an end—for as his lordship said. such a 
diplomatic assembly is an — instrument 
for taking note of decisions already come to, 
but not for the discussion of questions on 
which there is a wide and fundamental di- 
vergence of opivion. The Roman difficulty will, 
therefore, be thrown back upon the French 
Emperor, who, as Mr. Horsman says, is placed 
in this dilemma—he cannot protect the Pope 
without bumiliating Italy, and he cannot assist 
Italy without sacrificing the Pope. 


Any general exposition of the opinions of 
the Oppo-ition leaders is hardly to be expected 
on the first night of the Session. In the one 
house Earl Russell was mildly critical; in the 
other, Mr. Gladstone was, under the special 
circumstances, studiously fforbearing. A 
warui was given that the Abyssinian 
expedition must be paid out of current 
revenue, and not by means of loans; 
and Earl Russell engages to assist the 
Government on the question of National Educa. 
tion, by proposing for discussion a series of reso- 
lutions on the subject. His colleague in the Com- 
mons intimated that he should not regard the 
appointment of a Government Commussion, as 
any bar to the immediat- consideration by 
Parliament of the Irish Church question, and 
hinted that it should not be left to such a 
body to suggest what changes were deemed 
necessary on a matter of such national impor- 
tance. We may therefore look forward to 
animated debates on the Irish Church, soon 
after the regular meeting of Parliament. In- 
deed, the Session seems likely to be not so much 
an 3 for passing = measures. 
as of ventilating questions of public interest in 
view of the coming general election. 


Apart from the opening of the French and 
Prussian Chambers, there is little news of con- 
tinental interest. King William, in his speech 
at Berlin, said that on no side could he see any 
danger of peace b ing disturbed, and he spoke 
with studied ambiguity on the Roman question. 
The Italian Parliament is convoked for the 5th 
of December, aud the desperate condition of the 
finances of the kingdom may be inferred from 
the fact that one statesman after another has 
declined to take charge of that particular de- 

artment of the Government. The news from 

me is perplexing. We are quite prepared to 
hear that the Pope is rather more obstinate than 
he was before, but the ext-nsive measures 
which are being carried out for fortifying the 
Eternal City are only to be explained on the 
presumption that France is preparing for an 
energetic support of the temporal power of the 
Papacy. 

Tue same hurricane which laid inruins the town 
of St. Thomas, wrecked more than sixty vessels 
in the neighbourhood of that islund, and de- 
stroyed some five hundred lives, seems to have 
done great damage to the city of San Dom ngo, 
and to havedesolated the island of Tortola. There 
ia good reason to believe that the story 
of the entire submersion of this small island 
which is one of the Virgin Islands, and belongs 
to Great Britain—and the drowning of ten 
thousand’ persons, was a gross exaggera'ion. 


The Speech opens with a reference to the 
most important of the subjects to which it 
makes reference—namely, the Abyssinian war. 
The Sovereign of that remote and nearly in- 
accessible country, who probably understands 
nothing of the responsibilities which a relation- 
ship to foreign nations is held by Europeans to 
impose upon him, is charged with violating all 
international law, in continuing to hold in cap- 
tivity several subjects of this realm, some of 
whom have been accredited to him by her 
Majesty herself—and his persistent disregard 
of friendly representations is stated to — 
left the Crown no other alternative than that of 
making a demand for the liberation of the pri- 
soners,fand supporting it by an adequate force. 
There is an absurdity upon the face of it, as 
mischievous as it is pedantic, in treating semi- 
civilised Sovereigns, whose kingdoms lie quite 
out of our ordinary range, wh-ther of adven- 
ture of commerce, as though the instant we put 
ourselves, though ever so incidentally, in 
contact with them, we are entitled to 
expect in them the knowledge, and de- 
mand from them the practice, of all 
the international usages which the comity of 
European nations and Courts has slowly esta; 
blished for the regula ion of their mutual inter- 
course. The mere detention in captivity of cer- 
tain foreigners, even when dignified with the 
official authority and privileges of envoys, may 
not be looked upon, for aught we know, by the 
Emperor Theodore in the serious light in which 
it would present itself to more civilised princes, 
and it seems extravagant to assume that between 
friendly representations and perempto-y de- 
mands backed up by force there is no conceiv- 
able or possible alternative. We are glad to be 
informed that the only object proposed by the 
invading expedition is to effect the liberation of 
the captives, and thereby vindicate the honour 
of the Crown, and we await with some curiosity 
the explanation which our — 7 Secretary 
will doubtless hasten to give of the reasons 
which appear to have swayed his decision to 
resort to armed force so soon after his statement 
towards the close of last Session of the difficul- 
ties which rendered any hasty resolution inex- 
pedient. 

The reference to Italv, to the events which have 
recently endangered the stability of the throne 
in the Southern Peninsula, and the unity and in- 
dependence of the kingdom, is free from the 
faintest tint of p»litical sympathy; but it will 
be observed by most Englishmen with some 
satisfaction that even the present administration 
disvern a natural connection and congruity be- 
tween the relief of the Papal territory from the 
danger of external invasion, and the withdrawal 
of his Imperial Majesty's troops from Italian 
soil and that they look upon the latter as cal- 
culated to remove any possible ground of mis- 
understanding between the Emperor's Govern- 
ment and that of the King of Italy. Tue hint 
is a kindly one for both parties, and we trust it 
will be taken. But are we to ascribe to chance 
or to design, or to au association of ideas in the 
mind of a T ry Government, the fact that close 
upon the heels of the allusion to“ a band of 
Lalian volunteers” follows a denunciation of 
“the treasonable conspiracy commonly known 
as Fenianism.” Certaiuly the juxtaposition of 
the two paragraphs, called for, as far as we are 
aware, by no rule of composition, and by no 
official etiquette, is awkwardly suggestive —nor 
do we think it is quite consistent with evidence 
to declare that Fenianism, “ baffled and re- 

ressed in Ireland, has assumed in E»gland the 

orm of organised violence and assassination.” 
The isolate facts which have been thus inter- 


It seems probable that the shore lanis may have 
been inundated by ihe Atlantic rollers, and that 
the horrors of a great fire were added to those 
of an invasion of 


the sea. But the telegrams 


preted, are both too few and too insignificant to 
sustain such an alarming characterisation, which 
will, we fear, promote rather than suppress the 
latent tendency to mischief. 
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The domestic policy of the Session, happily 
we think, will include no attempt to settle the 
Irish Church question. That will be the first 
business of the Reformed Parliament. The Act 
of last Session will be complemented by 
measures for amending the representation of 
the people in Scotland and Ireland, for carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Boundary 
Commissioners, and for the more effectual pre- 
vention of bribery and corruption at elections. 
Nothing is said about University reform, but 
the old Public Schools Bill will make its reappear- 
ance, and the general question of the education 
of the people will be submitted for serious con- 
sideration in the confidence that the subject will 
be approached with a full appreciation, both of 
its vital importance and its acknowledged diffi- 
culty. Amending and consolidating Bills relat- 
ing to the mercantile marine will be intr dueed 
permanent enactments for the prevention of the 
cattle-p'ague, framed with a view “to relivve 
the home trade from vexatious restrictions, and 
to facilitate the introduction, under due regu- 
lation, of foreign cattle for home consumption ” 
—and certain law amendment projects, referred 
to by Lord Chelmsford at the Lord Mayor’s 
feast —there, gentle reader, you have the Ses- 
sional bill of fare, as submitted in the customary 
form by Her Majesty's Government. 

After all, however, the character of legisla- 
tion is not invariably governed by the tenour 
of Royal speeches. e know how modestly 
and how tentatively the Reform of the House 
of Commons was announced at the beginning 
of last Session, and what kind of Act was even- 
tually passed. Cabinet projects are liable to 
expansion as well as rejection, and what is sub- 
mitted in one shape, will sometimes be per- 
fected in another. Whether the existing Govern- 
ment can command a working majority, virtually 
disarmed as they are of the power of pre- 
maturely dissolving Parliament, is one of the 
questions which will need to be decided, and 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


of the public. In the first place, its tone is un- 
wentedly quiet—we mar even say, subdued. 
There is very little in it that can be justly de- 
scribed as theatrical—no explosions of Imperial 
magniloquence—no clap-trap to “ split the ears 
of the groundlings” In the next place, it is 
far less disfigured by egotism than similar docu- 
ments have commonly been. and was apparently 
conceived, and is certainly expressed, much less 
in the spirit of a Deus ex machina than has been 
so Offensively ob rusive on some former occa- 
sions. In the third place, it is eminently, and, 
as it seems to us, genuinely pacific, in its main 
bearings — with regard to Germany for example, 
to the Eastern question, and even to the 
reorganisation of the French army. Moreover, 
it is worthy of being noted, that his tranquillis- 
ing assurances are not this time cast into a 
mould of vague, mysterious, diplomatic 
phraseology—but are specific, intelligible, and, 
80 far as they go, — Thus, he dis- 
claims all right to take offence at the new form 
which the internal system of Germany has 
assumed in the past. or at any which it may 
assume in the future, in conformity with the 
wish of the populations, unless it «hall threaten 
the interests or the dignity of France—a reser- 
vation which was probably thought to be due 
to the sensitiveness of the French people. 
nally regard to the East, he announces a 
policy in which all the Powers have agrered—the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire and the improvement of the condition 
of the Christians. But we draw our inferences 
respecting Napoleon's real wishes for peace 
from his abandonment of his successive schemes 
for the reorganisation of his army, and from the 
intention which he announces, of substi'uting 
fur them such modifications of the law of 1832 
as will achieve the reduction of the effective 
strength of the army during peace, and its in- 
crease during war. Any such proposition must, 
of course, be judged of by its obvious tendencies 


upon that decision will depend the course of hen it is seen in all its details, but the mere 


legislation during the coming year. Our sus- 
picion is that the Administration has spent its 
political influence, and must now exist, if it con- 
tinue to exist at all, on sufferance. At any 
rate, the management of public affairs will lie 
rather with the Opposition than with the 
Government, and we shall probably once more 
see, as we have often seen before. that the 
Parliamentary party in office will be compelled 
to carry out the policy of the Parliamentary 


announcement of it is a virtual disclaimer of 
aggressive intentions. 

e wish the Emperor had been equally 
explicit in regard to Italy. We can hardly 
find fault. it is true, with the terms he employs 
in describing the past—but we find little ground 
for satisfaction in respect of the future. “ We 
may calculate the proximate time when our 
troops wili be recalled home,” is but an elastic 
when followed by the 


up. Both seats are being vigorously contested, 
and each election is likely, though on somewhat 
—— grounds. 2 have some 1 upon 
public opinion, and especially on the 7 
of ae we are wont to call “the united Liberal 
party. 
If there is any one place in the United King- 
dom that ought to give no uncertain sound in 
the present crisis of national politics, it is Man- 
chester, which is presumed to represent the 
advanced Liberalism of the day, and is certainly 
adapted by its influence, enterprise, and numbers 
to take the lead in expressing the mind of the 
country. At the last election for this city, the 
Liberal party was unhappily divided. Two 
candidates of advanced views were fighting 
against each other, and it is not surprising that 
r. Edward James, the deceased member, was 
easily able to carry the seat against Mr. Jacob 
Bright and Mr. Heywood. r. Bright has 
now been invited to come forward by these two 
Liberal sections combined. Mr. Heywood's 
friends have honourably retreated from a posi- 
tion which could serve no practical object 
beyond a defeat of the Liberal party, and are 
now working hard to give Mr. Bazley a fit 


colleague by associating with him Mr. Jacob 
Bright. 


In the programme of policy he has laid down, 
and in the able and intellig ent speeches in which 
they have been 2 the brother of Mr. 
John Bright has shown that he has no need to 
depend upon any other claims than his own. In 
a certain sense his relationship is a disadvantage. 
The world in general has but scant gratitude for 
its political benefactors, but is ready enough to 
applaud those who have entered into the labours 
of others. The years of toil and sacrifice which 
John Bright has expended in educating the 

ublic mind as to the necessity of Parliamentary 

furm are of no account—in genteel society, at 

least—compared with the audacity and dexteri 
of Benj»min Disraeli in appropriating the w 
of the Reform leader as his own, and “ dishing 
the Whigs.” It is hardly needful to refer in 
detail to the principles on which Mr. Jacob 
Bright seeks the support of the Manchester 
electors. Though it has been said that his 
address is full of the Radicalism of a past- 
away period, we venture to think his politics 
are acceptable, not only because they are defi- 
nite, but precisely because they meet the needs 
of the future. 
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romise, es , 
9 that “for us the Convention of the| The Liberal candidate for Manchester advo- 
15th of September exists so long as it is not | cates the completion of the Reform Act of 1867 
replaced by a new International Act.” Nor, by a further reduction of the county franchise, 
we confess can we see much hope in the a thorough redistribution of seats, and the 
assurance that “the relations of Italy to the adoption of the Ballot. He will support « 
H. Iy See interest the whole of Europe. and we | scheme of national education by local rates, and 
wae : have proposed to the Powers to settle these | Justice to Ireland in Church matters, education, 
Ws confess our inability to discover any strong | relations at a Conference, and thus to prevent and land tenures. If all these questions do not 
grounds for the obligation which some of our new complications.” Napoleon IIT, may mean oncern the future good government of the 
contemporaries appear to feel, to criticise every | well in his heart to the infant kingdom at whose | United Kingdom, we know not what do. Mr. 

ublic utterance to which the Emperor of the | birth he may be said to have assisted, but we Bennett, though hardly a Conservative, comes ; 

rench commits himself, as though it were dic-| fear he wants the decision of purpose which | forward for no other reason than that Mr. | 
tated by the basest possible motive. It would would deliver Italy out of the hands of the Bright has been nominated; Mr. Mitchell 
be a sign of puerility, it is true, to accept from| Revolution, and would probably at the same| Henry because he is enamoured of obsolete 
the lips of any sovereign, and especially ſrom time release himself from the trammels of an Whiggism. and because a small section of Man- 
those of an autocratic sovereign, any chain of intolerable bondage of sacerdotalism. chester politicians desire a milk-and-water re- 
well chased sentences he may offer to the public,} To the remaining topics of the speech we presentative. But will a great city like Man- 
as carrying upon its face the incontestable stamp | must content ourselves with the briefest refer-| Chester sllow itself to be stultitzed in the 
of its own intrinsic worth, and to refuse to| ence. The paragraph devoted to the memory | Councils of the nation by local jealousies, and 
weigh it against the historic career of the donor of the late Exhibition is perhaps a little more | the pretensions of feeble nonentities? Are all 
in order to test its specific gravity, or, in other | rhetorical than other parts of the address. We our great towns going to send up Thompsons to 
words, its real worth. But we regard it as an hope, indeed, that it has done something toward | zit behind Mr. Gladstone, and paralyse the 
unfair use of the analytical process, and particu-| drawing closer the ties of fraternity between | Liberal party? We have no doubt in the pre- 
larly so in the sphere of politics, to construct | the nations, but we doubt whether it “has de- ent case what will be the response of the 
from a man’s antecedents an inflexible scheme gtroyed for ever a past of prejudices and of 8 of Lancashire, and that it will send 
of the motives by which he is influenced, and to| errors.” We regret to hear of the slackening | Mr. Jacob Bright to the House of Commons to 
trace back to that scheme the impelling cause of of industrial and commercial activity, and of strengthen the hands of the Liberal leaders, and 
whatever he does or says. We do not count] the dearness of food resulting from the defici- | Five them the assurance that, in the ad y wil! 


party in power. 


NAPOLEON’S SPEECH TO HIS 
CHAMBERS. 


——— 


2 


ourselves among the admirers of Napoleonic] ency of the la'e harvest, and we concur with | an advanced and definite programme, they wi 
ideas. We have seldom had much approbation | the Emperor in the belief that “ free trade can be sustained by public opinion out of doors. 
to spare for his projects, and, in common with| alone secure supplies at lower prices”—but we] In the South Leicestershire election, 
millions in this and other countries, we often} acknowledge ourselves at some loss to harmonise | the issue is not more distinct, the conte 
feel impatience at the general disquietude and the theory thus suc inctly announced, with the | freed from that Adullamite element which 
mistrust which the designs or supposed designs | practical step of the French Government in lower- | bane of the Liberal party and the maj gama 


of one aspiring mind have so often excited in ering by law the price of bread in Paris. We hope of its exclusion from office. It is at eg 
Europe. Still when even he disclaims mis- » 
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chievous intentions, and so far reconciles his 
own views of his own or his dynastic interests 
with the general good as to relieve us of painful 
anxieties, we are not over solicitous to find wut 


a low, mean, selfish desire as the sole origin of troversies and 


his policy, or to prove that the soundest portions 
of his statesmanship have their roots in the cor- 
ruption of his personal character. Such a con- 
clusion may or may not be in harmony with the 
actual truth—but inasmuch as sufficient evidence 
is seldom or never within human reach to prove 
that harmony, we deem it but decorous to for- 
bear giving judgment untempered by chari'y in 
reference to questions which fall within the 
regions of hopeless uncertainty. 

ere are several particulars in which the 
speech of the Emperor Napoleon to his Legis- 
lature on Munday last commands our concur- 
rence, and will, we think, win the approbation 


no similar discrepancy will separate deeds from 
words in reference to the political reforms 
again promised by the Emperor. “ Let us,” 
says he, “follow up the work which we have 
undertaken together —“ to uphold above con- 
ostile passions our fundamental 
laws, which the popular voice has sanctioned, 
but at the same time to develop our Liberal 
institutions without awakening the principle of 
authority.” Time only can bring out the true 
interpretation of these carefully balanced pas- 
sages, and to time, not altogether without some 
sense of misgiving, we must leave it. 


THE PENDING ELECTIONS. 


In a few days the vacancies that have 
occurred in the representation of Manchester 


| and South Leicestershire will have to be filled | 


beta een the Tory landlords and the 
freeholders of the district. Mr. T. e 
resident landlord of the county, ene e 
requisition signed by more than {Wo*thousar 
electors, has consented to come * rc 
endeavour to rescue the seatgvacaht t 
death of Mr. Packe from the, hi nde 
Conservative party. The nomineé..o 
local territorial magnates is! Abert, 
who proclaims himself a staubch Nepbrt. 
Lord Derby and “ the time on union 
Church and State.” His toppoment believi 
that the opinions of Mr. Glad fone’ or 

great questions which must*sudceed 1 
upon education, economy anc 
necessary in our estad | 
and ecclesiastical—are in ace 
of the majority, of,the, 
Leicestershire,” js, ready, te 
the test, and ta:leave 


A miroir „ 10 1 * 
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a 


sperk only of the loss of a single family, instead 
of hecatombs of victims. 


schools; but with regard to that p-rtion of 
our po mtilation which is without education | 
altog ther, we require much more information | 
before we can saf lv come to a conclusion as 
to the principles which should regulate educa- 
tion for England.” Possibly we may have 
another Commission on the subject. Rieualism, 
Irish education, the Irish Church, Irish rail- 
vaya, and other questions, are under the 
consideration of Commissioners. It is no 
doubt a very convenient way of disposing of 
troublesome questions, and gaining time fora 
precarivus Government. 


In last night’s debates the Roman question 
obtained prominent notice. Lord Stanley sta'ed 


THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


Tre address from the Crown to the Houses 
of Parliannent--ecalled be courtesy the Queen’, 
Speech—re d by the Lord Chancellor at the open- 
ing of a new Session—is now before the country, 
and will, no doubt, undergo +) usual amount 
of friendly and hostile criticism. It closely 
resembles in form most of its predecessors, and 
its bald sentences may be regarded as the re. 
siduum which Cabinet criticism has suff-red to 
remain of the various materials submitted to it 
by the departments. It is not in its own nature 
an interesting document. It certainly presents 


— — 


% H. N.“ writes Hing at once acted upon the 


aug gestion of your corre-poudent, Mr. Crellin, and with 
ease secured an additional sub-criber to the Noncon- 
formist, I bez a little space to offer a sugg:stioy. I 


doubt not ali of your readers would bs glad tu «id in the | 


proposed effort, but some may not at a ulance see how 
to go aboutit. A direct personal application is perhaps 


the most likely to be efficacious, but in many cases this 


cannot be done. As a substitute, and to facilitate other 
modes cf operation, I wish to suvgest that your Pub- 
lisher should prepare a prospectus or paper, descriptive 
of the Noneonformist, aud that this should be available 
for any of your readers to send to those in their circle of 
acquaintance likely to welcone such a newspaper, if 
made known to them, accompanied by a note urging the 
subject on their attention. Sach a prospectus would als» 
be useful as auxiliary to more systematic efforts. My 
impression is, that from our London congregations alone 
a large increase of subscribers might be secured; but a 
little method is needed in dealing with such m»mbers, 
Let, however, afew of your readers, members of such 
congregations as those of Westminster, Regent’s Park, 
Union and Poultry Chapels, the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, &c., reo to bring the Nonconformist under the 
notice of their fellow-members, and they could, I believe, 
with a little aid from your office, achieve large result.“ 
—[{We may state that such prospectuses are always in 
stock, and that our Publisher will have great pleasure 
now, as well as at all times, in senling copies of the 
same to any friends who may desire to use them in 
the way suggested by“ II. N.“] 

H. J. Hamilton,” Civan.—We have referred your 


letter relative to the lecture of the Rev. C. Williams, 


who informs us that in the MS. from which he read at 
Barnsley there is nothing about Cavan. His remarks 
apply to Navan, an altogether different place. Our 
correspondent will see that, under the circumstances, 
his strongly worded, almost abusive letter, is better 
withheld. 

„John Ross,” an' A Congregational Rambler.” — 
Our space is exhausted for this week. 

** B-ta.”’ — Declined. 

* ta -W. sve no ase in continuing the discussion 
of this particular question. 


Che Nonconkormist. 
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SUMMARY. 


Last night both Houses of Parliament re— 
assembled after a short interval. The debates 
on the Address in reply to the Queen's Speech - 
which was carried in both Houses without 
opposition — were neither very animated nor 
significant; discussion being restrained in the 
Commons in consequence of the d»mestic trial 
of the Chancellor of the Exenequer, towards 
whom the expression of sympathy was general. 
The Session having been sp: cially called together 
to consider the question of the Abyssinian ex 
pedition an to vote the necessary supplies, no 
notices were given last night of the measures 
which will be introduced by the Government. 
But Lord Derby added somewhat to the scanty 
revelations of the Spe ch trom the Throne. He 
intimated that a portion of the cost of the war 
against King Theodore would be borne by our 
Kastern Empire—that is, India wil furnish 
the ordinary pry of the troops, as though they 
will still be in India, but every other 
charge will be borne by the Imperial revenue. 
His lordship also emphatically repeated that 
the Government had not the -liahtest intention 
ot Olio int teh Von the release of the pri 
suners. Wegner further that the question 
of national education will be for the present 


as of ventilating questions of public interest in 


that England. in common with “almost all the 
Powers of Euro 06. had received an in: itation 
| Pro: 


no triumph of neiatness of CXpression, or of Sym- 
metrical arrimgement of its topics. It is gram- 
matical - and tiat is something in a Royal -peech 
—but, as it tells comparativ. ly litle, so it dis- 
closes even that litte in the driest, most dis- 
jointed, and least attractive manner possible. 


to attend the Counferen-e onthe subject 
posed by the Emperor of the French. and that 
the reply of her Majesty's Government was to 
the effect that they did not believe any advan. 
tage would arise or any practical result would 
follow from the Conterence, unless, in the first 
place, there was some detinite plin proposed 
for consideration before the Conference opened. 
and unless, in the next place, there appeared 
from preliminary negotiation, a reasonable pro- 
babrlity that the plan would receive the assent 
of the parties most interested. We should 


The Speech opens wit’ a reference to the 
most important of the subjects to which it 
makes reference—namely, the Abyssinian war. 
The Sovereign of that remote and nearly in- 
accessible country, who probably understands 
nothing of the responsibilities which a relation- 
ship to foreign nations is held by Europeans to 
impose upon him, is charged with violating all 


imagine, from the | iree expression of international law, in continuing to hold in cap— 
the G. „„ eer, ee tivity several subjects of this realm, some of 
the Conference scheme is practically at Thom have been accredited to him by her 
an end—for as his lordship said. such a Majesty herself—and his persistent disregard 


diplom«tic assembly is an excellent instrument 
for taking note of decisions already come to, 
but not for the discussion of questions on 


which there is a wide and fundamental di 
* 


of friendly representations is stated to have 
left the Crown no other alternative than that of 
making a demand for the liberation of the pri- 
soners, aud supporting it by an adequate force. 


vergence of opinion. The Roman dilliceu!lty will, | +p ) , : : 
‘ . There is an absurdity upon the face of it, as 
therefore, be thrown back upon the French a a 8 : ; . 
mischievous as it is pedantic, in treating semi- 


Emperor, who, as Mr. Horsman says, is placed 
in this cilemma—lhe cannot protect the Pope 
without humiliating Italy. and he cannot assist 


civilised Sovereigns, whose kingJoms lie quite 
out of our ordinary range, wh ther of adven- 
ture of commerce, a4 though the instant we put 


Italy without sacrificing the Pope. 3 ourselves, though ever so incidentally, in 

Any general exposition of the opinions of contact with them, we are entitled to 
the Oppo-ition leaders 18 hardly to be expected expect in them the knowledse, and de- 
on the first night of the Session. In the one mand from them the practice, of all 


‘ » 28 : * * 14 * * : * ‘ . . . 
house Earl Russe ll was mildly crit 1 ; In th the international usages which the comity of 
other, Mr. Gladstone was, under the special 


. N European nations and Courts has slowly esta} 
circumstances, studi usly forbearing. 3 A | blished for the regula ion of their mutual inter- 
warning was given that the Abyssinian course. The mere detention in captivity of cer- 
expedition must be paid out of current tain foreigners, even when dignified with the 
revenue, and not by means of . loans; official authority and privileges of envoys, may 
and Earl Russell engages to assist the | not be looked upon, for aught we know, by the 
Government on the ques'ion of National Educa Emperor Theodore in the serious light in which 
tion, by proposing for discussion & series of reso- | it would present itself to more civilised princes, 
lutions on the subject. His colleague in the Com- ard it seems extravagant to assume that between 
mons intimated that he should not regard the friendly representations and perempto y de- 
appointment of a Government Commission, as mands backed up by force there is no conceiv- 
any bar to the immediat- consideration by able or possible alternative. We are glad to be 
Parliament of the Irish Church question, and | informed that the only object proposed by the 
hinted that it should not be left to such a invading expedition ia to effect the liberation of 
body to suggest what changes were deemed the captives, and thereby vindicate the honour 
necessary on a matter of such national impor- | of the Crown. and we await with some curiosity 
tance. We may therefore look forward to} the explanation which our Foreig: Secretary 
animated debates on the Irish Church, soon will doubtless hasten to give of. the reasons 
after the regulur meeting of Parliament. In- which appear to have swayed his decision to 
| deed, the Session seems likely to be not so much | resort to armed force so soon after his statement 
an opportunity for passing legislative measures, | towards the close of la-t Session of the difficul- 
ties which rendered any hasty resolution inex- 
pedient. 


The reference to Itale, to the events which have 
— 4 recently endangered the stab lity of the throne 
tinental interest. King William. in his speech in the Southern Peninsula. and the unity and in- 
at Berlin, said that on no side could he see any | dependence of the kingdom, is free from the 
danger of peace b ing disturbed, and he spoke} faintest tint of p litical sympathy; but it will 
with studied ambiguity on the Roman question. be observed by most Englishmen with some 
The Italian Parliament is convoked for the 5:h | satisfaction that even the present administration 
of December. and the desperate condition of the ‘discern a natural e mnection and conyruity bo- 
finances of the kingdom may be inferred from | tween the relief of the Papal territory from the 
the fuct that one statesman after another has | danger of external invasion, and the withdrawal 
declined to take charge of that partic ilar de- lof his Imperial Majesty's troops from Italian 
partment of the Government. The news from soil and that they look upon the latter as cal— 
Rome ts perp exing. We «re quire prepared 10 culated to remove ay possible ground of mis- 


view of the coming general election. 


Apart from the opening of the French and 
Prussian Chambers, there ia little news of con- 


hear that the Pope is rather more obstinate than un lerstanding between the Emperor's Govern- 
he was before, but the ext nsive measures ment and that of the Küng of Italy. Tne hint 
whch are being cirried out for fortifying the is a kindly one for voth parties, and we trust it 
Eternal City are only to be explained on the will be taken. But are we to ascribe to chance 
presumption that France is preparing for an or to design, or to au as-ovclation of ideas in the 
energetie support of the temporal power of the mind of a T ry Government. the fact that close 
Papacy. upon the heels of the allusion to “a band of 

Tne same hurricane which !aidinruins the town L alian volunteers“ follows a denuneiation of 
of St. Thomas, wreesed more than sixty vessels the treasonable conspiracy commonly known 
in the neighbourhood of that island, and de- as Fentanism.” Certainly the juxtaposition of 
atroyed some five hundred lives, seems to have the two paragraphs, called for. as far as we are 
done great damage to the city of San Dom ngo, axare, by no rule of composition, and by no 
and to havedesolated the island of Tortola. There | official etiquette, is awkwardly suggestive - nor 
is good reason to believe that the story do we think it is quite consistent with evidence 
of the en ire submersion of this small island — to declare that Fenianism, “ baffled and re— 


which is one of the Virgin Islands, and belongs pressed in Ireland, has assumed in E gland the 
to Great Britain--and the drowning of ten form o organised violence and assassination.” 
‘housand persons, Was a gross exaggeration. | The isolate facts which have been thus inter- 


preted, are both too fev and too insignificant to 
sustain such an alarming chirscterisation, which 
will, we fear, prom»te rather than suppress the 


It seems probable that the shore lanis may have 
been inundated by che Atlantic rollers and that 
the horrors of a great fire were added to those 


of an invasion of the sea. But the telegrams latent tendency to mischief. 


er 
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we think, will include no attempt to settle the 
Irish Church question. That will be the first 
business of the Reformed Parliament. The Act 
of last Session will be complemented by 
measures for amending the representation of 


The domestic policy of the Session, happily ' 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— — — 


w ntedle quiet—we mar even say, subdued. 
There is very little in it that can be justly de- 
scribed as theatrical - no explosions of Imperial 


magniloquence - no elap-trap to “ split the cars 


of the groundlings“ In the next place, it is 


of the public. In the first place, its tone is un-! up. 


the people in Scotland and Ireland. for carry- far less disfigured by egotism than similar doeu- | 


ing out the recommendations of the Bou»dary 


: 
| 
' 


Commissioners, and for the more effectual pra- 


vention of bribery and corruption at elections. 
Nothing is said about University reform, but 
the old Public Schools Bill will make its reappear- 
ance, and the general question of the education 
of the people will be submitted for serious con- 
sideration in the confidence that the subject will 
be approached with a full appreciation, both of 
its vital importance and its acknowledged diffi- 
culty. Amending and consolidating Bills relat- 
ing to the mercantile marine will beintr duce4— 
permanent enac'ments for the prevention of the 
cattle-pague. framed with a view “to relive 
the home trade from vexatious restrictions, and 
to facilitate the introduction, under due regu- 
lation, of foreign cattle for home consumption“ 
—and certain law amendment projects, referred 
to by Lord Chelmsford at the Lord Mayor's 
feast —there, gentle reader, you have the Ses- 
sional bill of fare, as submitted in the customary 
form by Her Majesty's Government. 

After all, however, the character of legisla- 


— — 


mould of 


tion is not invariably governed by the tenour | 


of Royal speeches. We know how modestly 
and how tentatively the Reform of the House 
of Commons was announced at the beginning 
of last Session, and what kind of Act was even- 
tually passed. Cabinet projects are liable to 
expansion as well as rejection, and what is sub- 
mitted in one shape, will sometimes be per- 
fected in another. Whether the existing Govern- 
ment can command a working majority, virtually 
disarmed as they are of the power of pre- 
maturely dissolving Parliament, is one of the 
questions which will need to be decided, and 
upon that decision will depend the course of 
legislation during the coming year. Our sus- 


picion is that the Administration has spent its | 


political influence, and must now exist, if it con- 
tinue to exist at all, on sufferance. At any 
rate, the management of public affairs will lie 
rather with the Opposition than with the 
Government, and we shall probably once more 
see, as we have often seen before. that the 
Parliamentary party in office will be compelled 
to carry out the poliey of the Parliamentary 
party in power. 


NAPOLEON’S SPEECH TO HIS 
CHAMBERS. 


We confess our inability to discover any strong 
grounds for the obligation which some of our 
contemporaries appear to feel, t» criticise every 

ublic utterance to which the Emperor of the 
* commits himself, as though it were dic- 
tated by the basest possible motive. It would 
be a sign of puerility, it is true, to accept from 
the lips of any sovereign, and especially from 
these of an autocratic sovereign, any chain of 
well chased sentences he ma offer to the puh lie, 
as carrying upon its face the incontestable stamp 
of its own intrinsic worth, and to refuse to 
weigh it against the historic career of the donor 
in order to test its specific gravity, or, in other 
words, its real worth. But we regard it as an 
unfair use of the analytical process, and particu- 
larly so in the sphere of politics, to construct 
from a man’s antecedents an infl-xible scheme 
of the motives by which he is influenced, and to 
trace back to that scheme the impelling cause of 
whatever he does or sais. We do nt count 
ourselves among the admirers of Napoleonic 
ideas. We have seldom had much approbation 
to spare for his projects, and, in common with 
millions in this and other countries, we often 
feel impatience at the general disquietud> and 
mistrust which the designs or supposed designs 
of one aspiring mind have so ofien excited in 
Europe. Still when even he disclaims mis- 
chiernus intentions, and so far ree neiles his 
own views of his own or his dynastic interests 
with the general good as to relieve us of painful 
aux'eties, we are not over soliciteus to find wut 
a low, mean, selfish desire as the sele origin of 
his policy, or to prove that the soundest portions 
of his statesmanship have their roots in the cor- 
ruption of his personal character. Such a con: 
clusion may or may not be in harmony with the 
actual truth but inasmuch as suflicient evidence 
is seldom or never within human reach to prove 
that harmony, we deem it but decorous to for- 
bear giving judgment untempered by charity in 
reference to questions which fall within the 
regions of hopeless uncertainty. 

There are several perticulars in which the 
speech of the Emperor Napoleon to his Legis- 


— — 


ments have commonly been. and was apparently 
conceived, and is certainly expressed, much lesa 
in the spiritofa Deus ex machina than has been 
so ollensively ob rusive on some former ocea- 
sions. In the third place, it is eminently, and, 
as it seems to us, genuinely pacific, in its main 
bearings — with regard to Germany for example. 
to the Eastern question, and even to the 
reorganisation of the French army. Moreover, 
it is worthy of being noted, that his tranquillis- 
ing assurances are not this time cast into a 

vague, mysterious, diplomatic 
vhraseology—but are specific, intelligi le, and. 
so far as they go, satisfactory. Thus. he dis- 
claims all right to take offence at the new form 
which the mternal system of Germany has 
assumed in the past, or at any which it may 
assume in the future, in conformity with the 


| 


| 


' 


| 


| 
| 


i 
| 


wish of the populations, unless it hall threaten | 


the interests or the dignity of France—a reser- 
vation which was probably thought to be due 


to the sensitiveness of the French people. 


Again, in regard to the East, he announces a 


policy in which all the Powers have agre-d—the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire and the improvement of the e ndition 
of the Christians. But we draw our inferences 
respecting Napoleon's real wishes for peace 
from his abandonment of his successive schemes 
for the reorganisation of his army. and from the 


intention which he announces, of substi‘ uting 


fur them such modifications of the law of 1832 
as will achieve the reduction of the effective 
strength of the army du ing peace, and its in- 
crease during war. Any such proposition must, 
of course, be judged of by its obvious tendencies 
when it is seen in all its details, but the mere 


announcement of it is a virtual disclaimer of 


aggressive intentions. 
We wish the Emperor had been equally 
explicit in regard to Italy. 


for satisfaction in respect of the future. 
may caleulate the proximate time when our 
troops wili be recalled home,” 
promise, especially when 


followed by the 


951 
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Both seats are being vigorously contested, 
and each election is likely, though on somes hat 
different grounds, to have some influence upon 
public opinion, and especially on the prospects 
of u hat we are wont to call the united Liberal 
party. 

If there is any one place in the United King- 


dom that oughe to give no uncertain sound in 
| the present cri-is of national politics, it is Man- 
chester, which is presumed to represent the 
advanced Liberalism of the day, and is certainly 


adapted by its influence, enterprise, and numbers 
to take the lead in expressing the mind of the 
country. At the last election for this city, the 
Liberal party was unhappily divided. Two 
candidates of advanced views were fighting 
waist each other, and it is not surprising that 
Mr. Eiward James, the deceased member, was 
easily able to carry the seat against Mr. Jacob 
Bright and Mr. Heywood. Mr. Bright has 
new been invited to come forward by these two 
Liberal seetions combined. Mr. Heywood's 
friends have honourably retreated from a posi- 
tion which could serve no practical object 
beyond a defeat of the Liberal party. and are 
new working hard to give Mr. Bazley a fit 
colleague by associating with him Mr. Jacob 
Bright. 

In the programme of policy he has laid down, 
and in the able and intelligent speeches in which 
they have been explained, the brother of Mr. 
John Bright has shown that he has no need to 
depend upon any other claims than his own. In 
a certain sense his relationship is a disadvantage. 
The world in general has but seant gratitude for 
its political benefactors, but is ready enough to 
applaud those who have entered into the labours 
of others. The years of toil and sacrifice which 
John Bright has expended in edueating the 
public mind as to the necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform are of no account—in genteel society, at 
least — compared with the audacity nd dexterity 
of Benj»min Disraeli in appropriating the work 


of the Reform leader as his own, and “ dishing 


the Whigs.” It is hardly needful to refer in 


detail to the principles on which Mr. Jacob 


is but an elastic | 


declaration that for us the Convention of the 
15th of September exists so long aa it is not 


replaced by a new International Act.” 
we confess can 


Nor, : 
we see much hope in the a thorough redistribution of seats, and the 


assurance that the relations of Italy to the 


H ly See interest the whole of Europe. and we 
have proposed to the Powers to srttle these 
relations at a Conference, and thus to prevent 
new complications.“ Napoleon IIT, may mean 
well in his heart to the infant kingdom at whose 
birth he may be said to have assisted, but we 
fear he wants the decision of purpose which 
would deliver Italy out of the hands of the 
Revolution, and would probably at the same 
time release himself from the trammels of an 
intolerable bondage of sacerdotalism. 

To the remaining topics of the speech we 
must content ourselves with the briefest refer- 
ence. The paragraph devoted to the memory 
of the late Exhibition is perhaps a little more 
rhetorical than other parts of the address. We 
hope, indeed, that it has done something toward 


drawing closer the ties of fraternity between | Liberal party ? 


the nations, but we doubt whether it “ has de- 
stroyed for ever a past of prejudices and of 
errors.” We regret to hear of the slackening 
of industrial and commervial activity, and of 
the dearness of food resulting from the defici- 
ency of the la e harvest, and we concur with 
the Emperor in the belief that “ free trade can 
alone secure supplies at lower prices - but we 
acknow ledge ourselves at some loss to harmenise 
the theory thus suc inctly announced, with the 
practical step of the French Governmentin lower- 
ering by law the price of bread in Paris. We hope 


We can hardly | Uriah seeks the support of the Manchester 


find fault. it is true, with the terms he employs | * 

— a . address is“ full of the Radicalism of a past- 
> . 1 ame a * . ro fai 1 3 ‘ 1 a “ 

in describing the past—but we find littl gr. — | away period,” we venture to think his — 


electors. Though it has been said that his 


ities 
are acceptable, not only because they are defi- 
nite, but precisely because they meet the needs 
of the future. 
The Liberal candidate for Manchester advo- 
cates the completion of the Reform Act of 1867 
by a further reduction of the county franchise, 


adoption of the Ballot. He will support a 
scheme of national education by local rates, and 
justice to Lreland in Church matters, education, 
and land tenures. If all these questions do not 
concern the future good government of the 
United Kingdom, we know not what do. Mr. 
Bennett, though hardly a Conservative, comes 
forward for no other reason than that Mr. 
Bright has been nominated; Mr. Mitchell 
_ Henry because he is enamoured of obsolete 
Whiggism. and because a small section of Man- 
chester politicians desire a milk-and-water re- 
presentative. But will a great city like Man- 
chester low itself to be stultitied in the 
councils of the nation by local jealousies, and 
the pretensions of feeble nonentities? Are all 


gur great towns going to send up Thompsons to 
g 


sit behind Mr. Gladstone, and paralyse the 
We have no doubt in the pre- 
sent case what will be the response of the 
metropolis of Lancashire, and that it will send 
Mr. Jacob Bright to the IIouse of Commons to 
strengthen the hands of the Liberal leaders, and 
ive them the assurance that, in the adoption of 
an advanced and definite programme, they will 
be sustained by public opinion out of doors. 


; 


In the South Leicestershire election, though 
the issue is not more distinet, the contest ig 
freed from thet Adullamite element which is the 
bane of the Liberal party and the main cause 
of its exclusion from office. It is a contest 


no similar discrepancy will eeparate deeds from | between the Tory landlords and the Liberal 


words in reference to the political reforms freeholders of the district. 


auuin promised by the Emperor. “ Let us,” 
says he, “follow up the work which we have 
undertaken together“ — “ to uphold above con- 
troversies and hostile passions our fundamental 
laws, Which the popular voice has sanctioned, 
but at the same time to develop our Liberal 
institutions without awakening the principle of 
authority.” Time only can bring out the true 
interpretation of these carefully balasced pas- 
sages, and to time, not altogether without some 
sense of misgiving, we must leave it. 


THE PENDING ELECTIONS. 


In a few days the vacancies that have 


Mr. T. T. Paget, a 
resident landlordof the county, encouraged by a 
requisition dig eal hy more than two thousand 
cleetors, hae“consented to come forward and 
endeavour to rescue the seat vacant by the 
death of Mr. Packe from the hands of the 
Conservative party. ‘The nominee of the 
local territorial magnates is Mr. Albert Pell, 
who proclaims himself a staunch Su porter of 
Lord Derby and “ the time honoured union of 
Church and State.’ His opponent, believing 
that the opint ns of Mr. Gladstone “on all the 
great questions which must succeed Refurm— 
upon eiuecation, economy, and the amendments 
heerssary in gur establishments civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical —are in accordance with those 
of the majorty of the electors of South 


lature on Monday last cowmands our concur- | occurred in the representation of Manchester 


Leicestershire,” is ready to put the matter to 


rence, and will, we think, win the approbation | and South Leicestershire will have to be filled 


the test, and to leave the constituency to decide 


ear ov 
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between the manly, sincere. and earnest leader 
of 


the ition, and the plausible, tricky, 
2 f Chancellor of the 1 
acquires additional interest from 
special circumstances under which it will be 
t. The Liberal party in South Leicester- 
ire has been gradually growing in strength. 
the local Chronicle vouches for the fact 
register more than three 
thousand Liberals against two thousand Con- 
ives. But the majority of the landlords 
Some few have honourably inti- 
will leave their tenantry free 
such as Earl Howe, have 
uivalent to a com- 
their estrtes should 
Mr. Pell. If the Tory party should 
in intimidating so large a number of 
as to win the seat, we shall be furnished 
with a new and striki ment for vo'e by 
The return of Mr. Paget would, on the 
hand, vindicate the independence of the 
ter freeholders, and to Parliament 
and trustworthy Liberals 
; 14 13 
t in ion of the party, an 
le its leaders to teal entire confidence that, 


in taking u advanced position, they are 

sup not only by public opinion, but 

those who profess to follow them in the 
Commons. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


The State of Pennsylvania has a system of com- 
mon schools, supported by the commonwealth, of 
which her people are quite proud. In 1860 she had 
11,597 schools, in which were 13,194 teachers and 
365,303 scholars. The expense of the for 
that year was 2,500,000 dols. In 1866 the system 
had greatly increased its usefalness, there being in 
that year 13,146 schools, with 16,148 teachers and 
725,312 scholars, while the total expenditure for that 
ear was 4,195,258 dols., which is believed to be a 
sum than was ex for similar purposes 
during that year by any other American State. 


THE FENIANS. 
The four men who lie in the New Bailey, Salford, 
under sentence of death for the murder of Sergeant 


Brett, will be executed at eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Satarday, the 23rd instant. In all probability 

craft will their executioner. The date was 
fixed by the high sheriffon Thursday. The convicts 
abe ditty atten ed by a Roman Catholic clergyman. 
The guard of the 57th ment which was 


stationed within the prison, has doubled since 
the men were condemned. 
has advised the Queen to 


The Home 
grant an unconditional pardon to the man M 


aguire, 
who was lately under sentence of death at Manches- 
ter 


On Saturday afternoon at the Dublin Commission 
Court the proceedings were brought to a close. The 
convicted were called up for sentence. 
jurisdiction of the court. Halpin 
appealing to America. 


The pistol bullet has been extracted 
back of 
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Of course only some proceed from the 
Grammar-school, and a still smaller 
into the High-school. At the desks in a 
of one of these there were about one hun- 


tf 


i 


neatly, some 
evidently “ young ladies.” 
the daughter of a distinguished 
the granddaughter of a celebrated 
’ 2 HY girl. * lad 71 — 
on the , quietly presiding. ere was 
Each girl was intent on study. One 
a lesson in Virgil. Another was at 
was busy on books of reference, 
her essay. In another class-room 
the same number of ne of 
yor’s son—that were having a lesson 
n another on the black boards were 
problems and geometrical 
were elaborate drawings with 
steam-engines and other machines, The 
Were required to draw these in class, and give 


i 


f 
N 


i 
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Study includes — algebra, 
tory, physica — — 2 * natural 


; philosophy, chemistry, physiology, 

botany, astronomy, mineralogy, „Latin 
Sallust, Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus, Greek 

Xeno hon’s Anabasis, Homer, French, 

n, and prose composition, moral science, 
tal philosophy, and rhetoric. The school opens 
in the morning with sin 
verses of the Bible by the pupils, and a short 
prayer the superintendent teacher. There is 
no denominational distinction ; neither is there any 
distinction. The sons and daughters of wealthy 
i men, and civic authorities 
with the children of their humbler 
N. term of the r — * 
any payment, except for a 

be educated. from the of five to 


or twenty. Some nts who are merely 
urers — their children through the entire 


thie. 


| kin, and Shore, who are at 


all the component parts. The “Course | presen 


ging a hymn, reading a few | pu 


neighbourhood. The po 


capital sentence 
t appointed to be 
executed on Saturday morning next. There were 
— Fg persons present. A memorial was 


On Monday a deputation went to the Home Office 
to 1 the memorial. By some mistake it was 
divided. One part of it went to the Home Office at 
half-past one o clock, headed by Colonel Dickson. 
They were informed that Mr. Hardy declined to re- 
ceive the deputation, and Colonel Dickson and his 
friends departed. At half-past two the other part of 
the deputation arrived, headed by Mr. Finlan, one 
of the speakers at the meeting on —— 
They, too, were told that Mr. Hardy would not re- 
ceive them, and a letter was ha to Mr. Finlan 
from Mr. Hardy's secretary. Spite of the remon- 
strances of the office messenger, Mr. Finlan and his 
friends insisted upon going into a room adjoining, it 
is said, that in which Mr. Hardy was sitting. There 
Mr. Finlan read out the letter. The m in- 
terrupted this, and told the deputation they no 
right there. Mr. Finlan ordered him off, and 
finished reading the letter, after which several of 
those 22 made threatening speeches. Having 
done this, they left the Home Office just as a de- 
tachment of police which had been sent for from 
Scotland-yard marched oe In the evening they 
held meetings, and resolved on endeavouring to get 
up demonstrations in favour of the convicts in 
London and other large cities. 

A meeting was held ut the Lambeth Baths 
last night (the Rev. G. M. Murphy in the chair), 
at which a memorial was unanimously adopted for 
tation to the Home Secretary, which, while 
repudiating all sympathy with Fenianism, and dis- 
countenancing the proceedings at the Home Office 
on Monday, prays for a commutation of the sen- 
tence on the prisoners. 

Deasy, the Fenian who was rescued at Manches- 
ter, has arrived in New York, and been serenaded by 
his Fenian admirers. He is said to report that Kelly 
has escaped from England, and will ultimately turn 
up in America. Some of the New York journals 
blish statements as to the destruptive intentions of 
the Fenians in English towns 
likewise copy. The Oork 
Fenian letter, in the genuineness of which the editor 
believes from internal evidence.“ The writer sa 
that “the night that succeeds the day they 
Manchester convicts) are to hang will see every town 
and * England on fire, and it will be no small 
fire either, for there will be a good many in each 
town.“ 


It is stated that information had been received 
from a reliable source that Colonel Kelly is 


. graduates 
of the Universities, 1 
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Court, @fficial, and Personal Aews, 


On Saturday, her Majesty and suite paid a flying 
visit to Knole Park, the country seat of Lord Du La 
Warr, near Sevenoaks. Soon after the train had 
passed Ealing station one of the valves of the loco. 
motive broke, and her Majesty's farther progress 
wis of course interrupted. As soon as it could be 
effected a telegraphic message was sent on to re. 
quest that another engine might be forwarded 
without delay. While waiting for the fresh locomotive 
a coal train fortunately came insight. Its engine wag 
at once taken off the coal train and attached to the 
Queen's train. Her Majesty's journey was then re- 
sumed. 

The Queen and Royal Family attended Divine ser. 
vice on Sunday morning in the private chapel at 
Windsor Castle. The Rev. Stopford Brooke, the 
biographer of Mr. Robertson of Brighton, was the 
preacher. 

The tradesmen who supply the royal palaces have 
been informed that they must accept 8}d. a pound 
for the best mutton, or the Queen’s custom will be 
withdrawn. 

The Court is expected to leave for Osborne about 
a fortnight before Christmas, after the Queen hag 
paid her annual visit with the Royal Family to the 
tomb of the late Prince Consort, on the 14th, the 
anniversary of hie death. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales are at Sand- 
ringham. 

Lord Derby gave the customary Parliamentary 
banquet, in connection with the opening of Parlia- 
ment, on Monday evening, to his supporters i. the 
Upper House. A banqaet was also given to the 
Government supporters in the Lower House on the 
same evening, on behalf of Mr. Disraeli. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not, however, able to be 
present, in consequence of the dangerous illness of 
Mrs. Disraeli, who is constantly attended by Drs. 
Gull and Cowell. 

On Monday night also Earl Russell gave a grand 

Parliamentary dinner at his residence in Ohesnam- 
place, when among his political friends present were 
the Marquis of Ailesbary, the Earl of Clarendon, the 
Bar] Granville, the Earl of Strafford the Earl Spencer, 
the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Viscount Halifax, Vis- 
count Sydney, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Taun- 
ton, Lord Foley, Lord Dafferin, Lord Lyveden, and 
Lord Romilly. 
It is stated that the Dake of Richmond, President 
of the Board of Trade, is to meet the engineers and 
of the principal railway companies on the 
Dad inst., in order to confer with them as to the 
adoption of a uniform system of intercommuapication 
between passengers and guards, and between guards 
and drivers of trains in motion. Colonel Yolland 
has been inspecting some of the systems of commu- 
nication now in operation, and on Monday last spent 
several hours at the Obaring-cross station, in an exa- 
mination of the apparatus and ite working, as applied 
by Mr. Walker to the South Dasteru trains. 

The Gazette of Friday contains an announcement 
that, in the Parliament of 1868, a bill will be applied 
for giving power to the Postmaster-General to 
noquire the property, rights, aud interests of the 
telegraph companies of the United Kingdom, 

A marble bast of the late Mr. Joseph Hume was 
on Tharsday placed in the House of Commons 
library. This bust was presented to the House by 
his widow, and bus been placed in the liorary by per- 
mission of the House. 

The Government have resolred to resume the 
storm signals devised by the late Admiral Fitzroy. 

Mr. Churchward, whose name was prominent some 
time ago, ia reference to the mail contract, hus been 
elected Mayor of Dover. The election of Mr. 
Charchward was strongly opposed by the Liberals. 


Unstversirr or Lonnon.— The following are lists 
of candidates who passed the respective examina- 
tions indicated :—Seoond M B. Examination —Puss 
examination, first division—M»rcus Beck, University 
College; Charlies Burrell, King’s College; John 
Oavafy, St. George’s Hospital; John Reuben Ba- 
thurst Dove, London Hospital; Oliver Thomas 
Dake, Gay’s Hospital; John Wickham Legg, Uni- 
versity College ; rge Hunt Orton, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Henry Franklin Parsons, St Mary's 
Hospital; George Rolph Raine, Guy’s Hospital; 
James Sawyer, Queen's College, Birmingham ; 
Robert Shingleton Smith, B. So., King’s Oollege; 
Oharles Edward Squarey, University College; Paal 
Henry Stokoe, B A., Gay’s Hospital. Second Di- 
vision.— Herbert Ray Archer, St. George's Hospital; 
Biiward William Berridge, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital; John Durham Bird, R. Manchester School of 
Medicine; William James Garrett, St. Bartho- 
mew’'s Hospital; Joseph Groves, B.A., King’s Col- 
lege; John Lloyd, Queen's College, Birmingham; 
Edward Mackey, Queen's College, Birmingham; 
Henry Morris, B A., Guy's Hospital; William 
Thomas, Queen's College, Birmingham. 


QCuriositigs IN THE RE-ELECTION o Marors.— 
The Manchester City News says that out of ninety- 
eig bt cities and boroughs, thirty-two re-elected their 
mayors on Saturday. At Carnarvon Mr. Llewelyn 
Tarner was elected for the ninth consecative year ; 
at Kendal, Ald. J. Whitwell for the sixth consecu- 
tive year; Saffron Walden, Mr. J. Clark for the fifth 
time in succession; at Beverley, Ald. Silvester; 


in Belgium, and Stephens in Paris in dis cir- 
oumstances. — — | 
dr want of money to pay his way, 


Backingham, Mr. Henry Thorpe; and Leicester, 
Mr. T. W. Hodges, each for the third year in suc- 
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MOTLEYS UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


There is no need of any words of ours to be- 
speak a favourable reception for the new 
volumes of Mr. Motley’s great history. Though 
he is narrating the progress of a struggle whose 
details are rather complicated, and would in 
many hands become somewhat tedious, the 
interest of the reader is never suffered to flag. 
Graphic sketches of personal character, strikin- 
episodes told in a style which is all the more 
effective because there is in it nothing strained, 
clear, philosophic, and eloquent expositions of 
the great principles at issue in the strife, and of 
the bearing of incidents that may at first seem 
very trivial, upon the final result, diversify the 
course of the story and give it variety and life. 
It is not enough that we find such a union of 
extreme care in the mastery of details, with 
that power of taking broad general views and ex- 
hibiting the philosophy of the whole, which dis- 
tinguishes the historian from thechronicler. A 
mere chronicler, indeed, would become perfectly 
intolerable, in treating such a subject as our 
author has in hand here; for the extent of the 
field over which the contest ee the 
variety of separate personal interests that were 
striving for the ma-tery, the multitude of 
intrigues that were for ever crossing and re- 
crossing each other, demand a more than 
ordinary share of that clearsightedness which 


enables a writer to take a general survey of the for him with 


field, and so understand the relation and the 
comparative importance of the innumerable 
movements that are going on in its different parts. 
It is because Mr. Motley has this faculty, be- 
cause he perceives for himself, and is able to put 
distinctly before his readers, the connection 
between the anxious, and as it might seem to 
some, the eee conflict maintained for so many 
ears by the Beggars of the Low Countries 
— no inappropriate name when we remem- 
—— ak misera 1 half-starved — r of the 
emish troops during a greet part of the war) 
ainst the — of Spain and the great 
uropean struggle against iestcraft and 
despotism, because, following all the threads of 
that curious web of craft, falsehood, and in- 
trigue, which was so * woven in that 
little chamber at the Excurial, he is able to give 
us so perfect a coup dail of the policy of the 
— that his work has special value and 
attractiveness. But the error is so uncommon 
that it may well be forgiven. 


Our author, also, has a special advantage from 


his Republican education and sympathies. It he is so deepl 


does it in the most masterly style. the remark- 
able combination of littleness and badness to be 
found in Philip If. He is the villain of the 
story, and he is painted in colours sufficiently 
dark, though not darker than is fully warranted 
by the unquestionable evidence adduced. The 
longer he lives the more subtle become his 
schemes, the darker and fal-er his treacheries, 
the more repulsive his crimes, and altogether 
the more odious the man as he now stands 
revealed to us in the clear light shed on the 
tangled plots of that wicked and selfish life by 
his own despatches. We shrink from believing, 
that which manifestly was credited — 
in his own time, and which our historian seems 
half disposed to accept himself, that in despair 
of carrying out his ambitious schemes relative 
to France in any other way, he actually con- 
templated obtaining a dispensation from the 
Pope to marry his own daughter! Considering 
that he had previously gone so far as to marry 
his niece, there is p rhaps nothing absolutely 
incredible even in this monstrous storr, and 

et we would give this miserable incarnation of 
22 and statecraft the benefit of the doubt 
which the instinctive recoil of the heart from 
so horrible a thought would suggest. Verily, 
there is enough without this to justify the 
strong language which Mr. Motley adopts. 


Nothing can more thoroughly exhibit 
the irredeemable baseness and innate false- 
hood of the man than his treatment 


of Alexander Farnese, the loyal servant, the 
accomplished statesman, the m tehless s Idier, 
who had brought to his cause one of the keenest 
intellects of his day, and had toiled and fought 
a — and fidelity rarely 
equalled, who had requited the cold and un- 
reasonable treatment of the most jealous and 
suspicious master that ever lived with absolute 
and unmurmuring zeal and obedience, and who 
by his own skill had again and again retrieved 
the disasters caused by the fvolish and exactin 
policy of the Royal invalid, who fancied himse 
able, from his little cabinet at Madrid, to direct 
all the affairs of Europe. If ever man deserved 
the trust and gratitude of a prince, the Duke 
of Parma deserved that of Philip; but the King 
was incapable of such a feeling, and the very 
eminence of the services his viceroy rendered 
only disposed him to listen the more eagerly to 
the calumnies of his enemies against one who, if 
there had been a feeling approaching to treason 
in his heart, might easily have baffled all 
Philip’s plans, and secured for bimself the 
sceptre which wus falling from the nerveless 
grasp of his master. Mr. Motley shows his fair- 
ness by the way in which he exhibits the high 
qualities of the Duke, the most formidable ad- 
ve against whom the cause in which 
interested had to con- 


may be that this is not without something to tend. Feeling that it would be a mere 


counterbalance it in the tendency to look too! weakness to hanker 
much on the bearing of the events he narrates | connection between truth and Italian 


sible 
or 


for any 


on the American questions of to day or rather Spanish statecraft of that day, “ that the truth 


of 1863, the date at which a good deal of the 
first part of these volumes was written; but in 


especially of those exalted personages with 
whom historians are often so tender, which are 
the result of the American training and sur- 
roundings. Wedo not say we should always 
form just the same estimate of individual 
characters as that which he has given, 
but we greatly admire an outspokenness 
which stands in such striking contrast to the 
style so often adopted. The “divinity which 
” doth hedge a king,” the feeling which 80 
affected the proud Karl of Chatham that the 
self-possession which degenerated into hauteur 
and arrogance in his dealings with his equals 
was exchanged for the most servile adulation 
and utter prostration when he came into the 
presence of his king, and from which it is said the 
most distinguished statesman of our own day is 
not exempt, has undoubtedly had its influence 
on historians. It is not that they have been 
unwilling to speak strongly of a king to whose 
policy they were opposed—although even here 
there has been a want of that strength and 
frankness of utterance which would have been 
adopted towards one of the unprivileged—but 
ially that an unnatural lustre has been 
eave round the lives of monarchs and others 
of the favoured class. Mr. Motley is perfectly 
free from this feeling. We are obliged even to 
admit that sometimes he seems to err in the con- 
trary direction, and in his anxiety to render due 
honour to the services render: d by the people, 
has hardly done justice to the influence of the 
character and achievements of particular 
individuals. 
Of course he contrives to point out, and he 


* Histury of the United Netherlands, from the Death of 
William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. B 
Joun Loranor Motizy. In four vols. Vols. 3 and 
With portraits. (London: John Murray.) 


our view, this is but a slight subtraction from the 
n secured by the greater boldness and free- ' 
om in the judgment of men and things, and 


“was not in it nor in him,” he fully recognises ; 
and again and again, in the course of the narra- 
tive, points out “his heroic achievements, his 
“ fortitude, his sagacity, his chivalrous self. sacri- 
“fice,” even while feeling that high above all 
“ shines forth the baleful light of his (the King’s) 
“perpetual falsehood.” But though false in all 
dealings with heretics and their abettors, and in 
fact with all his enemies, after the approved 
style of the Machiavellian — of the day, 
which was so steeped in falseh itself that it 
believed in the existence of nothing but false- 
hood in others, and was therefore effectually 
baffled only when men had recourse to the very 
simple, but at that time very uncommon expe- 
dient of s ing the truth, Alexander Farnese 
was invariably true to his master. Yet death 
only saved him from the cruel degr+dation and 
dishonour, and, if we are to judge from other 
examples, the treacherous murder, that master 
had int-nded for him. It is a sad spectacle, that 
of the mere wreck of a man, as yet hardly past 
his prime, but already “a wearied, broken- 
« hearted old man,” suffering from a badly- 
„ healed wound, from water on the chest, degene- 
„ration of the heart and gout in the limbs, all 
the penalties of the extreme devotion to the man 
from whose cruel grasp he was only saved by 
the merciful death which put a period to his 
sufferings. Surely a baser and viler man than 
Philip has rarely, if ever, played a part in his- 
tory, and all will easily understand and approve 
the severe judgment Mr. Motley passes on one 
who was emphatically the scourge of Europe. 
But though Philip rightly and naturally 
comes in for the strongest expressions of 
Mr. Motley's condemnation, the historian 
has not a much higher respect for 
other royal personages who are prominent 
actors in the greatdrama. Most writers of the 
new school would have found some hero in the 
portraiture of whom they would expend their 
strength, and then require their readers to join 
with them in doing reverence, but though he 


is | 
ing per 
| the 
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certainly has much more promising material, 
than much out of which heroes have been 
manufactured, he very wisely eschews the temp- 
tation. Elizabeth is far from being perfect as 
a woman or as a sovereign, but she is at I ast 
infinitely to be preferred to her father; and if 
Henry of Navarre does not belong to the 
highest order of man, he is grand and noble in- 
deed when compared with Frederic the Great, 
or that still more remarkable specimen of a man 
his father. But Mr. Motley has undertaken to 
write a 2 to rehabilitate a doubtful or 
enhance an already illustrious reputation, and 
his aim is, therefore, regardless of all party 
traditions, to paint men as they really were. 
Perhaps his contempt for the assumptions 
continually made on lf of royalty and his 
scorn of the unreal representations that have 
been so long palmed upon the world, may carry 
him in some cases a little too far, but on the 
whole, we believe his estimates to be substan- 
tially — and in times when there is so strong 
a tendency to worship mere success, and the 
power by which it is achieved, particularly if it 
has been employed on the side of the to 
which the writer belongs, there is somethi 

specially refreshing in the high moral tone 

this book, and the impartiality with which its 
censures are distributed to friend as well as foe. 

After the murder of William the Silent, Mr. 
Motley finds but little of the heroic element in 
the Protestant ranks. We doubt whether he 
has made sufficient allowance for the extraordi- 
— diffloulties by which Elizabeth found her- 
self surrounded, and which may form some 
apology for the vacillation, insincerity, and con- 
sequent feebleness which marked her policy. 
But it is his judgment of the Bearnese which 
will probably cause the greatest astonishment 
and provoke the most „ Not all the 
brilliant qualities which made him a popular 
idol in his own days, and have thrown a gla- 
mour over the eyes of the historians who have 
pourtrayed him, the fortitude with which he 
struggled against adversity, the chivalrous 
daring which went to the very borders of rash- 
ness, the dexterity with which he managed to 
repair the 2 his errors, his art as 
a statesman, and his wess as & 
blind our author to his intense selfishness. 
Adroit, shrewd, dashing, capable of taking 
advantage of every opportunity which his adver- 
saries threw in his way, marvellously successful 
in outwitting their craft by the subtlety which 
he concealed under a light and winning exte- 
rior, he undoubtedly was; and for the master! 
style in which he played one of the most diffi- 
cult and contradictory parts ever assigned to 
mortal man. he has full credit here. But at the 
same time Mr. Motley does not hesitate to point 
out how all was marred by the absence of any 
high principle to guide him, and how little 
after all there was of true nobility inhim. A 
few brief but pithy sentences give hi 
idea of the man who, though without any sym- 
pathy with the Protestant faith, did perhaps as 
much as any man of his day to defeat the de- 
signs of the great Romish confederacy, and to 
secure the partial triumph which the principles 
of religious liberty won. 

** Rarely bas a urrat historical ted itself 
to the worl so bizarre of aspect, 1 shift- 
exity of light and shade, as did the Bearnese in 
y spring of 1590. The of a ovosiderable 
n of the Catholic nobility of his realm, though 

imself an excommunicated heretic; of 
Calvinism, while scretly bending all his energies to 
effect his reconc'listi:n with the Pope; the idol of the 
austere and grimly puritanical, while bimself a model of 

oll ; the er of the earnest and the tue, 
— false as water himself in every relation la which 
human bei can staod to each other; a standard- 
barer of both great branches of the Christian Charch 
in an age when religion was the atmosphere of men’s 
daily lives, yet finding his sincerest admirer, and one of 
his most faithful allies, in the Grand Turk ; the repre- 
sentative of national liberty and human rights against 
regal and sacerdotal absolutism, while his If a remorse- 
las despot by nature and education, and a believer in 
no rights of the people, save in their privilege to be ruled 
by hiaeelf, it seems strange at first sight that Heo 
of Navarre should bave been for centuries so heroic 
popular an image. But le was a soldier, a wit, a con- 
summate politician, above sI, he was a man, ata 
when to bea king was ol ten to be something much less or 
much worse.” 

Prince Maurice is the foremost figure 
in the present volumes; and there is some- 
thing worthy of high praise, which is not 
grudgingly rendered, in the great wor k 
which he did in rescuing the cause of free- 
dom in the Netherlands from the sad condition 
into which it had fallen after the death of his 
great father. When the scene opens in these 
volumes the prospect was discouraging enough. 
Though the proud Armada designed to sub- 
jugate England had been subdued, the power of 
Philip seemed as yet unbroken; while the 
quarrels among the leaders on the opposite side, 
and especially, we grieve to add, the misconduct 
of Englishmen, had enfeebled the popular party. 
It ap to be only a question of time how 
long the unpaid, ill-disciplined, half-starved 
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forces of the States-General could hold out 
the veteran troops and the vast resources 

for the world, Philip's was 

bition which defeats itself. 


1 
his greatest general, in order 


4 


i the unequal — 
of in gave way, an 
freedom * —— was — 
It is however, the heroic endurance of the 
hich most excites Mr. Motley’s admi- 
y (he says) there seemed ground 
the comfortable fiction that 
dominant families and castes 
. than that 
d entity—the People. What if 
should gain ground, that 
was at least as wise, honest, and 
as ite masters’’? What if it were 
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saw themselves utterly 
with patience 


e to conscience or to liberty, | 4h 


as these volumes show, 

feats of valour and daring, 

They are still regarded 

even in history, as the 

s at which their 

to play. The way in 

tears aside the mask and 

y were many of the leaders, 

true numbers of the followers, 

ar in some — but there 

and truth in it which we greatly 

would gladly follow our author 

e pages of these charming volumes, 
to admire the exquisi 


174 
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11 
rf 


ve atudded. Bo adventure 
is not to us so attractive as those 


s 
eloquent enforcements of right principles which 
wa had three hout, and whith have in them a 

of — and of boldness which must 
a & response in many a heart. 
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Sik SAMUEL BAKER'S NEW BOOK® 
recent 


of the lake sources of 

ile by Sir Samuel Baker, Captains Speke 

and Grant and others, only partial elucidated 
em o 


the insoluble p the cease- 
less dow ad caneal overflow of the mighty 
river. It verified the confident expectation of 
eminent savans that the perennial stream would 
be traced back to unknown reservoirs in 
Central Africa, but it left untold the secret of 
the annua! inundation of Lower Esypt, during 
the months of June to September. The result 
of a previous exploration by Sir Samuel 
Baker of the Nile tributaries which have their rise 
in the highlands of Abyssinia, however, con- 
firms the opinion held from time immemorial by 
eminent geographers, that the latter phenomenon 
was to be referred to the climatic changes ot that 
country. It is of this exploration, and the 
adventures incident to it, that the pre. 
sent volume treats. The exploration of 
“the Nile tributaries of Abyssinia,” says Mr. 
Baker, “divides the Nile system into two pro- 
“portions, and unravels the mystery of the 
“river, by assigning to each its due share in 
“ministering to the ity of Egypt.” 

of latitude the resist- 
less river flows between its banks, fed by by the 
never failing lake sources of Central Africa, 
while the periodical inundation, and the ever 
increasing deposit of mud which has created 
the delta of Lower Egypt, are due to the rains of 
Abyssinia. 

It 1s necessary to remark that little is to be 
learned from these pages concerning Abyssinia 
itself. To traverse the vast chain of mountains 
forming the western frontier of that territory, 
was no part of Sir Samuel Baker's plan, 
which appears rather to have been to trace 
back the main tributeriea from their junction 
with the Nile to their efflux from moun- 
tain gorges. The subsequent expedition in 
search of the Nile sources, which formed the 
sul.ject of the fascinating book issued last year, 


. /r * 
untere amran Arabs. OBL W HITS 
Bakes. (Macmillan and Co.) N 


| was commenced from Khartoum, whither Sir 
Samuel and Lady Baker arrived by a circuitous 
route which touched all the tributaries. 

As may be readily imagined, a twelvemonth 
apent in travelling over some two thousand miles 
of such wild and hitherto almost unexplored 
country has furnished Mr. Baker with ample 
materials for exciting narrative and interesting 
information, and he has utilised them with a dis- 
crimination and literary ability that would 
bring honours to a man who spent his life 
in pursuing literary fame. 

far as the main object of Mr. Baker's 
search precedent to his journey to Central 
Africa was concerned, it would almost 
seem that he might have spared himself 
and his noble and courageous wife, or 
his “good angel” as he justly calls her, 
nearly a twelvemonth of perilous adventure. 
His journeys had barely commenced when he 
was somewhat rudely and emphatically made 
aware of a very important element in the Nile 
system. Perhaps, had he known then as much 
as we do now about the N’yanzas—thanks 
especially to his undaunted energy—he might 
have desisted from further search in the region 
of Abyssinia when he had discovered that the 
Atbara was in fact the parent of Egypt and the 
cause of her fertility. It is not ours to com- 
plain that his unconquerable resolution deter- 
mined otherwise. It was about five weeks after 
starting from Korosko across the scorching 
desert, that the discovery alluded to was made. 
We will give the account in his own words :— 
“ The coo! night arrived, and aboot half-past eight I 
was lying ny phen fay my bed by the margin of the 
river when I fen that I beard a rumbling like distant 
ander. I bad not heard such a sound for months, but 
a low uninterrupted roll ap to increase in volume, 
although far distant. Hardly had I raised my head to 
listen more attentively, when a confusion of voices arose 
from the Arabs’ camp, with a sound of many feet, and 
in a few mintes they rushed into my camp, shouting to 
my men, ‘ El Bahr! el Babr!’ (The river! the river.)” 

Many of the people were 2 on the cl-an sand on 
the tiver’s bed; these were quickly awakened by the 
Arabs, who rushed down the steep bank to save the 
skulls of my two hi erer 
Hardly bed they descended when the sound of 
river in the darkness beveath, told u- that the water 
had arrived, and the men, drippi: g with wet, had just 
sufficient time t drag their heavy bardens op the bank. 

“All was darkness and confasion; everybody was 
talking and no one listening, but the great event had 
ocourred; the river had ved ‘like a thief in the 
night.’ Os the morning of the 24th of June, I stood on 
the banks of the n ble Atbara river at the bre«k of day. 
The wonder of the desert! Ye-terday there was 
barren sheet of ,laring sand, with a fringe of withered 
bush and trees upon ite borders, that cot the yellow 
ex of desert. In one night there was 
a mysterious change, an army of water wes hastening to 
the wasted river: there was no drop of rain, no thunder. 
cloud on the horizon to give hope, all had been dry and 
sultry; dust and des lation yesterday, to-day a magui- 
ficent stream, sume 500 yards in width and from fifteen 
to twenty feet in depth, flowed through the dreary 


The rains were pouring in Abyssinia! these were 
sources of the Nile / 

Mr. Baker was not the man to be satisfied 
with an easy triumph. He tracked the course 
of the Atbara and its main affluent, the Settite, 
for about 600 miles until, about ten months 
later, he forded the former “in its infaney, 
hardly knee-deep, over its rocky bed of about 
* yards width. 

e should be giving a poor account of this 
remarkable book, if we made n> reference to 


Baker were introduced by the necessities of 
the situation.” It would be almost incredible, 
did we not know that woman is born for endu 
rance, how great was the daring. how heroic 
and self-sacrificing the love, which nerved 
the heart of the young girl to fi. llow her hus- 
band through all the heat of the desert and the 
trackless wastes of the prairie until his word 
should be the signal for retreat. Every day, 
as it brought to Mr. Baker some new excite- 
ment, brought to her necessarily fresh anxiety, 
for it committed them more irrevocably to an 
enterprise in the prosecution of which the condi- 
tions of existence were inseparable from constant 
danger and privation. To the daring and skilful 
hunter every encounter with a formidable foe 
of the brute creation was a source of unmixed 
pleasure, however great were the odds against 
him ; to his wife the contingency of a fatal ter- 
mination to his exploits must have been always 
present. That she, no less than Sir Samuel, 
were sustained in their course by a firm faith in 
the protecting arm of Providence, is, however, 
frequently apparent, although it must be con- 
fessed that as ashrewd. practical, and thoroughly 
experienced traveller Mr. Baker did not neglect 
the precaution to “ keep his power dry.” 

It would be tedious to enumerate, albeit it is 
not tedious to follow in the narrative, the 
innumerable feats of arms achieved during 
the expedition. From antelopes, gazelles, 


| 


- . phants, and 


and giraffes, to hippo potami, rhinoceros, ele- 


an endless succes- 


the mode of life to which Sir Samuel and Lady | T 


‘sion of game crowd the stage, and all, 
if they come within range, to be remorse- 
lessly brought down by the unerring rifle, 
The danger attending an elephant hunt in 
Africa is to the most skilful marksman very 
great. The “ forehead shot which Mr. Baker 
had always relied upon in Ceylon with so much 
confidence as to await a charge without trepida. 
tion, was found to be, save in one instance, in- 
effective. The discovery of this peculiarity in 
the conformation of the skull of the African 
elephant was attended with an almost fatal 
result. The adventure is thus described :— 
“Tn afew moments we found ourselves in a small 
n glade in the middle of the jungle, close tothe stern 
of the elephant we were following. I had taken a fresh 
rifle, with both barrels loaded, and hardly had I made 
the exchange, when the elephant turned suddenly and 
charged, Determined to try fairly the forehead shit, I 
kept my ground, and fired a Reilly No. 10, quicksilver 
aod lead Pallet. exactly in the centre, when certainly 
within four yards. The only effect was to make her 
stagger backwards, when in another moment, wth her 
immense ears thrown forward. she again rushed on, 
This was touch and go; but I fired my remaining barrel 
& little lower than the first shot. Obecked in her rush, 
she backed towards the dense jungle, throwing her tru k 
aboat and trumpeting with rage. Snatching the Ceylon 
No. 10 from one of my trosty Tokrooris, I ran straight 
at her, took a most deliberate aim at the forehead, and 
once more fired. The only effect was a decisive charge ; 
but before I fired my last barrel, Jali rushed in, an 
with one blow of his sharp sword, severed the b. 
sinew. She was utterly helpless ia the same instant.” 
This mode of killing is py =r to the 
Hamran Arabs, and as it is referred to in the 
secondary title of the book, we will add the 
following quotation of the modus operandi :— 
„Provided with horses, the party of hunters should 
not exceed four. They start before daybreak, and 
ride slowly throughout the country in search of ele- 
phacts, generally keeping along the course of a rive. - 
unt I they come upon the tracks, they follow fast t g 
wards the retreating game. The elephants may be 
twenty miles distant; but it matters little to the 
aggageers. Atlength they discover them, and the hunt 
begias. The first st-p is to single out the ball with 
the largest tusks; this is the commencement of the 
fight. After a short hunt, the elephant turns upon his 
pursuers, who scatter and Hy from his headlong charge 
until he gives up the purevit; he at leogth turns to 
bay when again by the hunters. It is the — 
of one man in partioular to ride ap close to the hea 
of the e t. and thus absorb its attention upon him- 
self, This ensures a ate charge. The 
coolness and dexterity are then required by the hunter, 
2 now — 23 2 a 1— of his 
oree to the e elephant, the enraged 
beast geins in the race until it almost reaches the tail 
of the hose, In thie manner the race continues. In 
the meantime, two bunters gallop ap behind the ele- 
phant, ungen by the animal, whose attenti n is com= 
pl tely directed to the horse almost within his gra- 
With extreme agil ty, when close to the heels of the 
elephant one the hunters, while at fall speed, 
springs to the ground with bis drawn sword, as his com- 
panion seizes the bridle, and with one dexterous two- 
handled blow he severs the back sinew. He imme.~ 
diately jamps out of the way and remounts his horse; 
bat if the blow is successful, the elephant becomes dis- 
abled by the first of its foot upon the ground ; 
the enormous weight of the animal dislocate s the joint, 
and it is rend-red helpless. The bunter who hag 
hitherto l- d the elephant immediately turns, and riding 
to within a few feet of the trunk, he induces the 
— to attempt another 3 This, eee | made, 
a san easy rtanity for aggageers behind te 
slash the sinew of the remsining leg, and the immense 
brate is reduced ta a stand-still; it di-s of loss of blood 
in a short ‘ime, thus positively kitted by one man with 
two strokes of the sword.” 
Our space forbids us making further extracts 
from Mr. Baker's book relating to his — M 
expeditions. Entertaining as is record 
them, the chief value of the work lies elsewhere. 
o many readers the fulness of detail «ith 
which they are given will be wearisome, while it 
is quite as true that toothers this will constitute 
its peculiar charm. But, after all, an elephant 
hunt or a rhinoceros hunt on one day is very 
much the same as on another, differing only in 
the amount of risk to life incurred, and the 
the varying success of the hunter; and when 
one has mentally realised the appearance of an 
“ African bull in full charge, with his ears 


“ cocked, measuring about fourteen feet from 
the tip of one ear to that of the other in a 
direct line across the forehead,” his organ of 
wonder will either demand relaxation, or it will 
crave a stimulant which after that will not be 
found. 

Passing these exploits, therefore, which were 
as rewarkable for the courage and skill displayed 
in them as they were numerous, and, may we 
not add purposeless and cruel, we must hasten 
to add a few passages from the latter portion 
of the volume, bearing upon the possibilities 
of Egypt as a future mart for produce. 

The African desert is waiting, as the vast con- 
tinent of America waited before Columbus 
stumbled upon it, for the conquest of science 
and of civilisation. Every year the Nile pours 
into the Mediterranean a vast quantity of ferti- 
lising mud which is now forming a delta under 
the sea that is not only useless, but impedes 


apt the 


navigation. The annual inundations are at pre- 
sent made available in the irrigation of a com- 
paratively insignificant area of country in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the river, and the 
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mechanical contrivances by which they are 
utilised are feeble to the last degree. Sir 
Samuel Baker may well rest content with his 
labours if public attention ia guided by his recent 
discoveries to the extraordinary capabilities of 
Egypt. Our present relations with the Viceroy 
are, fort , on such a satisfactory footing 
that the idea need not be dismissed as chimerical 
that he may ere long seek the co-operation of 
European en ise and engineering to accom- 
plish a work to which his own subjects are un- 
equal. As we write, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment is raising a loan of £2,000.000 on the Stock 
Exchange. Our notice of Mr. Baker's book shall 
be closed with the following quotation, from 
which, better than from any words of ours, it 
will be seen that the wilderness may yet become 
a fruitful field, and the Libyan and Nubian 
deseris may rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

** Why should not the mud of the Nile, that now silts 
Mediterranean, be directed to the barren but vast 
deserts, tha: by such a deposit would become a 
portion of Egypt? This work might be accom- 

by simple means: the waters of the Nile, that 
now rash impetuously at certain seasons with over- 
violence, while at other seasons they are ex- 

sted, might be so controlled that they should never 
be in excess, neither would they te reduced to a mini- 
mum in the dry sevon; but the enormous volume of 
water heavily e ed with soil, that now rushes use- 
leesly into the sea, might be led throughout the deserts 
abia and Libya, to transform them into cotton- 
fields, would render England independent of 


the slop 


of 


season, a su 

ous area, that woul fertilised not only by 
ation, but by the annual deposit of soil from the 
water allowed to remain upon the surface. This sug- 
gestion might be carried out by gradations; the great 
work might be commenced by a single dam above the 
first cataract, at Assouan, at a spot where the river is 


walled in by granite hills; at that place the water 
could be raised to f 


an exceedingly high level, 
that woald command an immense tract of country. 
As the system became developed, similar dams 
might be constructed at convenient interv.ls, 
that would not only bring into cultivation the neigh- 
bourin. deserts, but would facilitate the navigation of 
the river, that is now impeded, and frequently closed, 
the numerous cataracts. By raising the level of the 
ile sixty feet at every dam, the cataracts would no 
longer exist, as the rocks which at present form the 
obstractions would be buried in the depths of the river. 
At the positions of the seversl dams, slaice-gates and 
canals woald conduct the shipping eith-r up or down 
the stream. Were this principle carried out as far as 
the last cataracte, near Khartoum, the Soudan would no 
longer remain a desert; the Nile would become not 
only the cultivator of those immense tracts that are 
now utterly worthless, but it would be the navigable 
channel of Egypt for the extraordinary distance of 
twenty-seven degrees of latitade — direct from the 
Mediterranean to Gondokoro, N. lat. 4 deg. 54 min. 


THE HUGUENOTS.* 


We are not concerned with Meyerbeer's 
opera, either music or words, but with a 
volume of sensible, clearly-written English 
prose. Mr. Smiles has gained the ear of the 
public so effectually, that it becomes of some 
consequence what material he chooses, for the 
entertainment of an audience so large. His 
choice in this instance seems to us a happy one. 
All his works have been serviceable, but the 
moral here is higher, the strain more stirring, 
than in any of his former writings. To some 
readers of “Self Help” it appeared as if that 
very ably constructed portrait gallery contained 

too much, and as if 4 were looking 
at pictures, some imes a little incongruous. 
crowded too closely together on the wall. 
George and Robert Stephenson, and the other 
engineers whose renown Mr. Smiles has done 
so much to perpetuate, all carved for themselves 
an honourable career, but their lives were no! 
in any pre-eminent degree built on conscientious 
conviction. What he has undertaken in this 
instance, has a value as a chapter of religious 
life and experience, as well as in the general 
history of the world. 

Mr. Hill Burton’s “ Scot Abroad” contains 
no story so tragic, or on the whole so momentous, 
as that of the fugitive or exile! Huguenot. 
The contingent which France had to send in 
to the exceeding great army of the Reforma- 
tion, instead of establishing a Republic, as in 
Holland, or consolidating the foundations of 
a free and constitutional monarchy, as in 
England, was carried away as with a flood by 
bitter tyranny and persecution, and by cun- 
ning even more than by force. The foul 
murders of St. Bartholomew in 1572, cut the 
sinews of what might else have been a vic- 
torious resistance; and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, struck the finishing 
blow at freedom of conscience. We are will- 


ing to admit that the Huguenots themselves 
* The Hugue-ots ; their Settlements, Churches and 

Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUBL 

author of Self Help,” “Lives of the 
Ke. John Murray. 
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ta 
of thousands of people, to be in advance of all 

but two or three exceptionally enliyhtened 

spirits of their time. Again and again it hap- 

pened, that the adherents of the Refor ned faith 

suffered the fortune of war as belligerents, or 
were guilty on their own part of acts of extra- 

vagant intolerance and party spirit. But the 

undeniable fact remains, that in innumerable 

instances persons of either sex endured to be 

“destitute, afflicted, tormented,” when con 

formity offered them an immediate way of 
escape. There are some inducements to con- 

formity which are the same in every age, and 
whatever the precise form or creed which ma 
happen to belong to the Church established b 
law, and claiming national submission. e 
cannot help thinking Mr. Smiles must have felt 
that some of the following observations would 
admit of a much more recent application than to 
the events and persons of the seventeenth 
century :— 

It was not merely free religious thought that 
Louis XIV. sought to stifle in France, but free thought 
of all kinds, The blow struck by him at the con- 
science of France «truck also at ite mind. Individual. 
iam wa- crashed wherever it asserted itself. An entire 
abnegation of the will was d manded. Men must ab- 
jure their faith and believeasthey were oriered. . . . 

o indolent minds such an incident would no doubt 
save an ind of trouble. Once induce men to give 
up their indi ty, to renounce the exercise of their 
jadgment, to cease to think, and entertain the ides 
that a certain set of men, and no other, hold ia their 
bands the keys of heaven and hell, aud conformity be- 
came easy. But many of the French king’s subjects 
were of another temperament. They would thiok for 
themselves in matters of science as well as religion: 
and the vigorous, the inde ent, and self - re lian 
Protestant as well as non-Protestant—revolted against 
the intellectual tyranny which Louis attempted to 
establish among them, and fied for liberty of thought 
and worship to other lands.” 
Considered independently of the honour and 
the _ of the sufferers themselves, the result 
to their country of the severities inflicted upon 
them, was nothing less than a grievous and 
irreparable loss. tt was as if a right hand had 
been cut off from the nation, or her right eye 
plucked out, 7 with the age maiming her 
own powers and opportunities of “ entering into 
* life.” The slintinetion from the population 
of France, by s ter and by banishment, 
before and after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, of as much as could be eliminated of 
Protestantism, led to consequences which sur- 
vive politically and socially to this day. Beliefs 
of a simply intellectual kind have filled a 
larger relative space ever since, in proportion 
to religious convictions; and the absence of a 
pte ul middle class, strong in intelligence and 

hristian faith, as well as worldly prosperity, 
has borne bitter fruit in the unprincipled and 
violent characteristics of more than one revolu- 
tion. Much of what the French people lost, 
we in this country gained. A very consider- 
able number of the Huguenots who were 
driven from their native land, both at the 
earlier and later eras of persecution, brought 
their general intelligence and their indus rial 
skill, great excellences, and sometimes both 
nobility of character and genius, to the shores 
of England and Ireland. It is one principal 
object of Mr. Smiles, to chronicle this infusion 
of a foreign element into our English life; to 
describe its incidents, and to show the nature 
and extent of the benefits with which directl 
or indirectly, the French refugees and their 
descendants have returned a recompense fr the 
asylum which our ancestors so freely afforded. 
He has made the record quite sufficiently 
detailed and ample, and at the same time not 
voluminous. N and romantic traits are 
done justice to, and the practical side of the 
subject is especially elaborated. 

„Some boughs their way across the frontier, and 
some fought their way. They went in all sorts of 
disguises. Some as pediars, others as soldiers, hunts- 
men, valets, and Some, to disarm suspicio, 
even pretended to sell chaplets and rosaries, he 
Huguenots conducted the emi.ration on a regular 
system. They had itineraries prepared and secretly 
distributed, in which he safest roat~s and — — 
were described in detail, a sort of underground rail 
road,’ such as existed in the United States before the 
abolition of slavery there. Many escaped through the 
great forest of Ardennes into Luxembourg; others 
through the Vosges mountains into Germany; and others 
through the passes of the Jura into Switzerland. Some 
were shot by the soldiers aud psarantry ; a still greater 
number were taken prisoners and s-nt to the galleys; 
yet many thousands of them nevertheless contrived to 
make their escape, The fight of men was accompanied 
by that of women, old and young, o ten by mothers with 
iofan s in their arms, The hearts of the women w. re 
expecially lacerated by the cruelties infloted on them 
through their affections ; by the tearing of ther children 
‘rom them for the purpo-e of being educate! in con- 
veuts; by the quartering of dragoons in thirdwelling ; 
and by the various social atrocities which preceded as 
well as followed the Eliot of Revocation.” 


After a similar recital on a preceding page, 


the following commentary vccurs :— | 
“Tt may be asked, Why rake up these horrors of the | 


there tortures inflicted u innooent women and 
— in times long since * 


ees and „ Simpy 
because they are m tiere of bi-t ry which cannot be 


ignored or suppressed. They mey bs horrible to relate, 
is ia true, bat thy were fer more horrivle to suffer.” 
In further explanation of his reasons for 
senting to rublic notice these del'neations of 
bigotry and of martyrdom, Mr. Smiles points 
out that some knowledge of the facts which he 
has brought into a focus, is absolutely necessary, 
in order to a just estimate of very much in the 
later history of Europe. His pages abound in 
interesting and often curious illu<trations, of the 
different ways in which those who found safety 
and freedom in England, contributed to the 
wealth both of English industry and of English 
thought, aud how, step by step, “they were 


Y|“eventually absorbed into and became inte- 


“grally a part of the British nation.” While 
there is no want of generalisation, and the unity 
of the work as a whole is throughout well pre- 
served, a series of striking occurrences or 
achievements, is now and then singled out fora 
copious and minute description. Particulars 
are given of the large and pr minent place 
which Huguenot officers and soldiers filled in 
the army with which William III. entered and 
reduced Ireland; of a Flemish Protestant 
immigration, earlier than the French, 
and of which traces remain in Sandwich, in 
Sheffield, and in other towns; of the French 
origin of some of our best lish families ; of 
several generations of the Dollonds and tho 
Romillys ; of the invention, by Lewis Paul, a 
re , of the + Fag oy Mager which after- 

became better known 3 their im 
provement by Arkwright. Our last extract 
relates to matters which, if some of them be 
homely, are at all events not made tedious in the 


tellin 


“The help thus generally given to the distressed 
refugees by the nation, was very shortly rendered in a 
great measure unneces ary by the vigorous efforts which 
they made to help themselve.. They senght about in 
all directions for employment, and being ingenious, 
intellig- at, and industrious, they gradaally succeeded in 
obtaining it. They were satisfied with small gains, pro- 
vided they were h»nestly come by. French work 
are better economists than Englixh, and less av ffloed 
their wants. They were s:tistied i cou'd keep a 
roof over their heads, a clean fireside the pot au fen 
going. What Eaglish ns des as food the 
cvald make a meal of. For the ght wih t 
from Franoe the art of cooking—the art of economising 
autriment and at the same time pr senting it in the moet 
ssvoury forms—an art almost entirely unku en even at 
this day ia the homes of Evglh workmen, and a 
source of enormous national waste. 

“Before the arrival of the refugees, the London 
batchers sold th- it ballocks’ hides to tue fellmongers, 
always with the tails on. 

The tails were thrown away and wasted. Who would 
ever dream of eating ox-tails? The refagees profite! 
the delusi n. They obtained the tails, eoriched th 
pots-au-feu with them, and revelled in the now woll- 
known delicacy of ox-tail soup Tu- 
were also very helpful of ove another. The richer 
helped the poorer, and the poor helped each o her. The 
— 5 de Ruvigny almost kep open house, and was 
equally ready to ope hi- purse to his di- tre · - country- 

Thoss who had the means of startin, menu- 
factories and wo kshops employed a+ many hands as they 
could; and the men Sho ear ed wages help dt enpports 
those who r-mained anemployed. Being of foreign 
birth, and haviog no claim upon the pvor-rate-, the 
French artisans formed themselves into societies for 
mutual relief in sickuess and old These were the 
first societies of the kind established by workmen fn 
England, though they have since been largely imi ated ; 
and the Oddfellows, Foresters, and namerou other 
benefit socie ies of the labouring class, though they may 
uot know it, are but following in the path long since 
tracked out for thew by the Freach refogees.” 


“THE WORK OF GOD IN EVERY 
AGE."* 


We remember reading with great interest 
many years ago, when it first appeared, Mr. 
Froggatt’s work entitled “A Revived Ministry 
our only Hope for a Revived Church.” Many 
other persons, and especially Christian ministers 
and students, were, we believe, deeply im- 
pressed by its perusal. It was a fervid, affeo 
tionate invocation to holy living. and to cultivate 
deep, spiritual preity. In form, the book was 
nothing more than a pamphlet, but we doubt if 
it would have gained anything by being ex 
anded. Still less would the expansion have 
een an improvement, had it been assisted by a 
good deal 9 and by trying to combine 
a little general church history with accounts of 
religious revivals, and of the origin of missionary 
and similar societies. The present work appears 


to us to be very much like what might have 
been produced by such a process. It consists 
unconnected narra- 


partly of rather “wry an 
tives, and partly of matter which may have 
formed the subject of lectures or sermons, or 
reminds one strongly of thac style of composi- 


* The Work of God in Every Age. By the Rev. W. 
Frocoatt, Aut or of A Revived Minstry our only 
Hope of « Revived Church,” an! of * a or 
the Obristian Ministry, in a Series of Letters.” Jackson, 
Waltord, and Hodder. 
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burdened a which a 
ity is laid u him to deliver. His 
eviden' ly not lie in the direction 
he has undertaken a task which 
fulfilled historically, and witha 
characteristic features of diffe- 
classes of people, or different 
It is true, the rofessed aim 


it is. are 
invariable, and the grounds of 


i ied 
can be independent of place or of 2 


— ia ons form 


le, for example, 
ife is either feeble, 


y come 
it, a et gro 
uman energies an 

hand, it be shown 
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cE 
of 
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operation o 
the Holy Spirit in 4 minds which have 
hitherto been all but unconscious of their 
responsibilities alike to God and to man. Is 
the work not as Divine, is the Spirit of God not 
as powerfully t, when those same minds 
are led on to daily and practically to a 


—to assist each other in 

io opinion, and in 
— — thee 

ta di yo to 

but with few so tions he 

pears to us far too much to ignorethem. We 

ily extract, as one of the exceptions, the fol- 


: 


| 


4; 


4 


Not to forsake 


z 


them, religion in orm, is what is 
ew the conviction conversion 
of world at the thour, Men everywhere are 
breathlessly scheming and striving—»ften in violation of 
the simplest dictates truth and honesty, almost 
always in forgetfulness of Gud—to becom: rich, and it 


. — pert to carry into thi- scene of confusion and 
— 
tian Pur-ued with these views, your secular 


being of others. Yours is the ceaseless vocation of 
doing ‘all things to the cog bey God. The invigora 
don of your piety will make this as easy and natural as 
the function of breathing in your natural life; and they 
who have reached this point will impress a secredness 
on their most common affairs. Here, then, ye followers 
of Obrist, is sour high and hallowed distinction—to 
exemplify and diffuse piety. You fulol the great end 
of nig a I. your secular ae are prosper: ua, a 
* porous discharged 
the spirit of pon.” a ngs fee . 
This e u taken from the last page but 
two, =e hundred 1 r ae 
cannot help wishing that a like train of thought 
had occurred to the author when he was begin- 


the use o 


1 | distinction, especially perhaps as to the par 


ning, instead of when he was closing 
Per he would then have set his facts and 
admonitions in a framework of more living, 
human reality. He might have recognised more 
distinctly, and, in faller proportions, the truth 
that every human faculty and interest in re- 
deemed men is undergoing a present and actual 
redemption ; that honest work thoroughly 
and conscientiously done, and whatsoever things 
individual or national are just and lovely, may 
well be believed to be intrinsically approved of 
God, valued in His eyes for their own sake, and 
not simply as affording an occasion for the ex- 
hibition of piety. 


DR. TEMPLE’S RUGBY SERMONS.* 


The preacher has no easy task, who is called, 
Sunday after Sanday, to address the boys of a 
public school, and the difficulties are certainly 
not diminished by the fact that, as the head of the 
institution, he & daily to meet them in a 
different character from that of their religious 

ide. For a man in such a position to gain 

hold upon the sympathies of his hearers 
which is essential to success, is itself no slight 
matter, and hardly less difficult is the task of 
presenting religious truth in such a form as to 
arrest the attention of the keen young intellects 
with which he has to deal, disposed, as for the 
most part Ir to treat the whole service as 

t 


4 . very unwelcome, bore. We 
are not sufhciontly acquainted with the internal 
history of Rugby to say what have been the 
actual results of Dr. Temple's labours in this 
sphere, but the sermons before us furnish satis- 
factory proof of his fitness for the work, and 
show that if there has been any want of suc- 
cess, it has not been owing to any want of skill 
or effort on the part of the preacher. It would be 
invidious and unwise to compare them with the 
sermons of the man who not only revolutionised 
Rugby, but the public school life of England 
altogether. Suffice it to say that Dr. Temple 
has thoroughly imbibed the spirit of hia great 
predecessor ; that he has endeavoured to under- 
stand the characters, and faithfully and frankly 
to deal with the temptations, difficulties, and 
struggles of the youthful spirits whom he is 
seeking to influence; that, giving the prominence 
to practical rather than dogmatic subjects, he 
has sought to supply his hearers with great 
maxims and principles for their guidance and 
enco ment in the great battle of life, and 
to stir them up to the cultivation of whatso- 
“ ever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
er things are pure, whatsoever 

things are lovely and of good report.” It 
would be superfluous to say that there is no 
false sentimentalism in the volume; but there 
are many tender and touching utterances which 
reveal a heart thorougbly in earnest in its work, 
and anxiously concerned for the real spiritual 


good of all to whom these wise and wholesome 


words of counsel are addressed. There is great 


freshness and beauty in the way in which the 


truth is presented, often remarkable felicity in 
I Scripture, and a tone of true Christian 
manliness and charity throughout the whole 
which could hardly fail to secure for the 
preacher considerable influence over the hearts 
and consciences of his hearers. The fast that 
the volume has reached a new edition, is a satis- 
factory proof that it has, to some extent at least, 
met with the appreciation it deserves. 
We do not suppose that Dr. Temple's theolo 
is in all respects identical with ours. It wo 
more correct to say, what 
equally true in relation to all 
who receive the Prayer Book in its fair 
and natural sense, there are between us 
radical and fundamental differences. But these 
sermons are not designed to be theological, and 
however we may be conscious of an underlying 


ticular theory of the Atonement, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the singular charm which 
Dr. Temple throws around his description of the 
Divine love as manifested in the sacrifice of Cal- 
pay Thekey-note of his whole teaching is struck 
in the opening sermon of the volume, a “ Good 
Friday discourse on the text, I drew them 
“‘ with cords of a man, with bands of love,” which 
is notat all an exposition of doctrines addressed to 
“ well-taught minds and sharpened heads,” but 
simple a very powerful appeal to the hearts of 
all, based on the wondrous love of God as 
the one great means for recovering the sinner. 
All who are able to get rid of the warping 
influence of our controversies, and feel that there 
may be a point of union for all who humbly rest 
their hope on Christ and His death, even though 
their explanation of the salvation in which they 
all nevertheless believe may be exceedingly 
diverse, must recognise the evangelical spirit as 
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„bis work. | 


well as the winning power of this discourse, 
The mere style of the appeals is all but perfect, 
in its directness, its point, its mingled tenderness 
and force, and if there are some elements want. 
ing which many would deem essential to give 
completeness to the view of the truth, yet who 
would venture to say that he has not set forth 
the 1? —whose great aim is to teach us that, 
“if we have strength for nothing else, we yet 
“may have strength to fling ourselves at the 
“ foot of the cross ; to think not of the future, 
“ but of the past; to live, not in resolutions of 
“amendment, but in love of Christ; for He 
“loved us and gave Himself to die for us.” 
Another sermon on the same theme, God's in- 
“ exhaustible love,“ shows that the preacher is 
not unmindful of the anger which even the God of 
infinite love feels against sin, but he says truly, 
“ It is the anger of love ; the anger of the deepest, 
“ purest, 2 love that can be; of a love which 
“faintly we describe by calling it the love of a 
“ Father,—that is the best type of it that we can 
“ find on earth, but even that falls short of it. 
God's anger never fora moment forgets thesinner 
“in the sin, never for a moment ceases to draw 
“us all with the bands of a man, with the cords 
“of love. Even His anger is the anger of a 
“ righteous Father, who must, by virtue of His 
absolute holiness, insist on our living by the 
“ laws of holiness, but whose heart is not turned 
“away.” There is nothing more here than the 

majority of those who maintain the most 
‘ orthodox” of the Atonement would 
admit, and probably, were the most intelligent 
advocates of the opposite opinions to compare 
their views, they would find less of prac- 
tical difference than they imagine. Boch 
rejoice in the riches of 's inexhaustible 
love; both recognise also the necessity for 
the manifestation of God's holiness; both 
regard the Cross of Christ as the one means 
of reconciliation between God and man. 
The one party thinks that too much 
stress has been laid on the effect of Christ's 
death upon the Divine government, too little on 
its influence in subduing the heart and renewing 
the nature of man; 1 e the other pe he that 
its opponents ignore the propitiatory character 
of a sacrifice altogether. Each, doubtless, 
has something to learn from the other in order 
to give completeness to its own views. 

We have been led into these reflections by 
some of Dr. Temple's sermons, and yet nothing 
certainly could less controversial or more 
calculated to bring out the practical aspects of 
the truth he discusses. There are many of the 
sermons on topics of great importance —but 
which are not discussed very frequently, and 
rarely with such a mingling of intellectual dis- 
crimination and moral power as we find here— 
to which we should have liked to refer, but 
our space is y exhausted 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON.—THE 
FIRST BATCH. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Foremost among the early issue of cbildren’s books 
for the season we must place Zdwin's Fairing, by the 
Rev. E. Monro, M.A. (Strahan), printed and bound 
uniformly with Dealings with the Fairies” and 
“ Lilliput Levee”; a truly royal book for the young, 
combining in a rare degree all the qualities which make 
a story both grave and gay, moving alternately to tears 


— cad ellie and conveying a deep religioas moral of 


paramount importance, not by casual hints or hackneyed 
phrases, but as the “ backbone” of the whole thing. 
Poor Edwin it seems hard that he should bave had to 
part with so trusty a friend as his little squirrel, which 
almost lived in his bosom, at a time when frieods 
seemed scarce; but daty and the higher law of his 
being made it plain to him that he mast do so, and 
verily he had his reward. Like those who “ shall re- 


. | “ceive a hundredfold in this prevent time, houses and 


„lande,“ &., K., he gained a present treasure worth 
many squirrels to him, besides purchasing the good pos- 
s-ssion beyond; aod to make things unexpectedly plea- 
sant, he got his old squirrel back again. We have to 
read a good many books in the course of the year—bat 
there! it is no use to deny it, a little book that ought 
only to have detained us long enough to form a fair 
judgment of its merite, held us enchained until legiti- 
mately released by page 223. 

eos Fables, illustrated by Wolf and others, and 
edited by the Rev. E Gargert, M.A. (Strahan), is 
another book of the same series as the above; aud here 
let us suggest to Mr. Strahan that if he is going to en- 
courage farther in this direction the book-bestowing 
proponsities of weak natures in so reckless a manner, 
he should furnish the ori io and the bookseller with 
some apt desiguation of the series, say the Fairy 
„S ries,” so that their outward character may be 
briefly indicated. The hundred engravings which 
Mesers. Wolf, Zwecker, and Dalziel have contributed to 
this choice little volume are very good, Foxes never 
looked so cunning, nor cooks so proud, in the illustrated 


fables of our young days, but a good many things have 
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allered since then. Long live the booksellers! May 
their shadows considerably increase towards the ap- 
proaching festive season. 

A batch of story books of the serious, but by no means 
heavy order, come from Messrs. Gall and Inglis, of Edin- 
bargh. Sheer Of, by A. L. O. K, is the longest one, and 
is worthy of separate comment beo use it appears in a 
double form. It is issued as a single volume and also 
in a series of prettily illuminated tracts of about fifty 
pages, eight in number, contained ia a paper packet. It 
ean be read therefore in whole or in part, and—a great 
advantage—by a little dexterous management, by eight 
children of a family at once. The tales are all good, as 
everything is from the pen of A. L. O. E. Agnes Leith ; 
or the Path and the Lamp; Hugh Nolan, the story of a 
brave, pious sailor-boy ; Ned Turner, or Wait a Little, 
illustratiog the dangers of procrastination ; and the Cord 
of Love, by Jeanie S. Dammast, are all from the same 
firm, and all very suitable and well-written stories for 
the young, having a direct religious aim, and pursuing 
it in an unexceptionable way. In the last-mentioned 
little book, we may mention the transposition of pages 
33—36 has greatly bewildered a juvenile reader, who has 
been industriously devouring its contents. Messrs. 
Gall and Inglis have also brought out, in gay and attrac- 
tive binding, the ever-fresh Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments, with six coloured engravings on steel, which are 
quite as sensational in design as the stories they illus- 
trate. By their aid the juvenile reader is carried moreen- 
tirely into the region of pare romance and imagination, 
and is able torevel in the wonders aod myateries of such 
stories as those of The Calendars,” “Sinbad the 
* Sailor,” ‘‘ Camaralzaman and Badoara,” and All Babs 
aud the Forty Thieves.” For the younger children, the 
little two and three year olds, there are the following six- 
peony illustrated books (mounted oa aloth one shilling) 
the illustration being of that well-known and approved 
bold style of colouring and design peculiar to such 
works. The figures are an improvement on most of the 
class. The titles are—Alphabet of Old Testament 
History, Daniel and his Three Friends, the History of 
Joseph, and Nursery Rhymes. 

Upside Down, from Sketches by MoOonwet, with 
verses by Tom Hoop (Griffith and Farran), will be 
declared great fun; a very handy book to circulate at a 
social gathering where it is found difficalt to get the 
„Steam up” until the evening is half over; a mirth- 
provoking book which bas enough clevernses about it to 
relieve it from being simply ludicrous, and enough 
drollery to prevent it being dall. Mr. Hood's verse is 
- quite in the spirit of the pictures. The characteristic of 
the latter is indicated by the title. They are all double. 
Looked at from one direction they are one thing, and 
from the opposite direction they are something quite 
different. The first is perhaps the most perfect, As 
“gentle as a deer,” being » young lady with plentifal 
crinoline from one point of view, and a stag’s head and 
neck from the other. 

The Attractive Picture-book, a new gift from the old 
corner (Griffith and F«rrao), is of course a gift from the 
corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. We suppose it mast 
be allowed to be a new gift, but the pictures are “ resur- 
‘rection pie,” if we may use a school-boy expression 
generally descriptive of Satarday’s dinner. There are 
no less than thirty large folio pages of pictures ander this 
cover, but they are not new pictures, although they 
have not appeared before in a collected form, but 
have been elected from a creat variety of books. 

4 Bushel of Merry Thoughts, by Witaetm Boson. 
described in verse by W. Haar Rocers (Sampson 
Low, Son, and Marston), comes to haod just in time for 
notice in this selection. We open the cover and find it 
difficalt to tell who has done his work best, Mr. Busch 
or Mr. Harry Rogers. A little consideration leads us to 
think that those two gentlemen, although apparently of 
different countries, are intimately acquaiated with each 
other, and enter with a surprising oneness of spirit into 
the execution of the designs and the interpretation 
thereof, The tales are four io number, The Naughty 
“ Boys of Corinth,.“ The Cat and the Mouse,” The 
% Disobedient Children who Stole the Sugar-bread,” and 
“Toe Peter.” Two illustrations adorn each page, and 
the descriptive verse is given like th e hymns at Exeter 
Hall, “two lines at a time.” In the first scene appears 
Diogenes in his tub, and two rade boys disturb his peace 
first by squirtiog water through the bung-hole, and 
then by “giving him a ride” in his tubular retreat. 
Their coats catch in a nail, and they revolve with the 
tab 
“ But fate's stern course nor tears nor kicks can break, 

Under the tub they go, and no mistake. 

The tub stops still : bot what a sene of woe,— 

The boys are rolled as flat as calico.” 

Aad so they are, according to the drawing—so flat as to 
divest their a ce of every element of horror. 
This isa fair sample of the staff prepared by Messrs. 
Busch and Rogers. It's not edifying, and is not meant 
to be, but it’s good medicine for the youngsters never- 
the less. 


Nursery Tales, a new Version: Sea Fights from 
Sluys to Navarino, are two books adapted for Christ- 
mas gifts from the pen of Mrs. R. VALENTINE, published 
in an attractive form by Frederick Warne and Co. 
Sa former contains a series of old tales which will 

„ antiquated, so long as youngsters return 
0% hear a story read to them. Hop 

ate, and Little Red Riding Hood 

ot tales the book of eleven 


stories is made up. The second is simply a collection | 
of stories of some of our most interesting sea-fights in 
which a plucky boy will revel. Both are embellished 
with numerous original illustrations. 

The same publishers bring out a small edition of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, unabridged, with numerous 
coloured illu:trations from origioal designs by Cooper : 
and for the babies, to Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books 
is now added The Robia’s Christmas Eve, with large 
painted pictures by Kronheim and C., which will please 
adults as well as the little ones who sit on their knee to 
revel in them. This last is the size of a large copybook ; 
and we may safely leave the whole to commend them- 
selves to the judgment of our young friends, already 
agape for Christmas novelties. 

Our Four-footed Friends (Partridge and Co.) com 
prises, in a handsomely-bound volume, a profusion of 
engravings, many by Harrison Weir, of scenes illustra. 
tive of animal life. Here we have stories woven to- 
gether in one narrative—simple, buat strikiog—of 
elephant+, horses, cattle, dogs, cate, Ko., gleaned from 
all quarters, and set in Mary Howitt’s graceful prose. I 
is a book which, should it happen temporarily to fall 
into the hands of javeniles, cannot easily be reclaimed. 
If given to them it will not only excite their gratitude, 
bat inculcate, with that sedactiveness and simplicity 
which is the charm of Mrs. Howitt in writing for the 
young, admiration, kindness, and forbearance towards 
the animal creation. The volume is very nicely got up 
and is prefaced by a poetical dedication to the Princes: 
of Wales. 

Fighting the Flames. By R. M. BALULanrrye. 
(London: James Nisbet and Co.] This is one of those 
spirited, stirring stories, full of incident, iastinet with 
brave and manly sentiment, in which boys delight, and 
in which Mr. Ballantyne has few equals. It is a story 
of the London Fire Brigade, and depicts in a lively and 
attractive style the ardaous and heroic life of a member 
of that gallant body of men. Possess ng great interest 
as a tale, it is more valuable still because of the 
lessons of courage, endurance, and self-sacrifice which it 
inculeates, To all boys it will prove a most acceptable 
and aseful present. 

Rosamond Leicester; or, the True Heroine. By 
H. A H. (London: William Macintosh.) A very 
excellent, well-meaning, and no doubt many would say, 
most edifying story. It has, however, too much of the 
goody-good flavour for our taste. The heroine is one of 
| those perfect characters whom a certain class of writers 
are so fond of depicting, very pious and devoted, and in 
virtue of her goodness, exercising a marvellous influence 
on all with whom she was thrown into contact. Still. 
despite her many virtues, her love for Ryle’s Commentary 
included, we are disposed to think that many will regard 
her conduct to Mr. De Vere, the lover whom she dis- 
carded in so very unceremonious a style, as rather 
heartless, and to think she hardly deserved to be 
rewarded by such an exemplary husband as the pattern 
clergyman who is honoured to conduct her to the altar. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Black and White: a Journal of Three Months’ Tour 
in the United States. By Heaney Latuam, M. X. 
Barrister-at-law. (Loadon: Macmillan and Co. 1867.) 
We have had so many books on America, and we 
appear likely to have so many more, that it really 
appears to be necessary, in the interests of a patient 
and much-sufferiog pablic, to remind travellers who 
iatend to becomes authors that we have heard so much 
recently of North and South, black and white, Repub- 
licans and Demoorats, that unless they have something 
of real novelty and worth to say on these now well-worn 
themes, they would do well to keep silence, Mr. 
Latham, the author of Black and White,” one of the 
latest books of this character, does not make any great 
pretensions, He gives us the reoord of three months’ 
wanderings with the object principally of inducing 
other Englishmen to go and judge for themselves 
“‘ what manner of people their American cousins really 
“are.” His book is little more than a» “journal 
** written while travelling, as the panorama of America 
** was passing before my eyes. It was cut off in lengths 
*“* as written, and sent home in the shape of letters.” 
From a work prepared in such a way we cannot expect 
much, and our very moderate expectations are certainly 
not exceeded. We have had accounts in abundance 
of the Atlantic passage, of New York, the wonderful 
‘glorified shops” of the Broadway, something 
* between a Manchester warehouse and a London olub- 
„house, of Washington and its ‘‘ magnificent dis- 
** tances,” of the gigantic hotels and railway system of 
our Transatlantic cousins, and find little to attract in 
such a mere diary of travel as Mr. Latham gives us. 
He is a kind-hearted, genial man, who received a very 
cordial weloome, and flads a pleasure in bearing his tes- 
timony to the wonderful hospitality with which he was 
treated, and which struck him the more for the con- 
trast presented to the reception Americans too often 
find on this side the water. We fear there is trath in 
what he says as to the effect of our more cold and re- 
served habits on our visitors, and that they return 
„ ohilled and estranged,” willing to believe henceforth 
everything they may hear about the cold shade” 
and the “bloated aristooracy.” It is very difoult, 
however, if not impossible, to alter the habits of a 


people, There is no doubt, too, that the aristocratic 


much hope of our imitating it, 
from an American traveller at present is 
sonal reminiscences, except indeed those sketches of the 
celebrities of the Republic which always have an inte- 
rest, as an intelligent view of the actaal state of things, 


enable an Englishman to give a correct definition of 
„ straight line Tammany Hell Demoorat,’ or any 
“other of the ever-changing combinations in which 
„ politicians group themselves. No doubt, the man 
who looks at the subject in this spirit is not likely to 
give us much light. But American politics have great 
interest for Englishmen at present, and they are not 
that obscare and unintelligible thing which such a ro- 
presentation would lead as to believe. Since the com- 
mencement of the war, the lines of demarcation 
between parties have become much more distinct, and 
though, of course, there are subdivisions on both sides, 
which a stranger cannot readily understand, the 
Republican and the Democrat occupy a sufficiently 
defined position, and their relative strength and re- 
sources are subjects of great interest to thoughtful 
Englishmen, The trath is, Mr. Latham has not gone 
very deeply into difficalt questions, and though he gives 
accounts of what different people whom he met said 
about various points, and devotes supplementary 
chapters to the negro aad the Iodien and the Alabama 
claims, we do not feel thet their perasal has added 
much to our knowledge. Some of his sketches of lead- 
ing men to whom he was introduced are interesting. 
With Jefferson Davis, especially, he had rather a long 
interview. The wily Southern leader seems to take 
ciadly interest in our affairs, and was extremely 
anxious to warn us against extending our suffrage. 
there is anything wanting to make us feel 
strongly the importance of a full recognition of 
popular element in our government, it would 
tacit testimony that the champion of slavery 
an extended suffrage too strong for his system of 
justice and wrong, Mr. Latham’s j-urnal, 
marked by any very attractive features, is, it is 
say, a readable book, and the writer deserves commen- 
dation for the friendly spirit in which all his observa- 
tions are conceived. 


Law, and cases Affecting Charities. Second Edition, 
by Hoang Cooks, aad R. J. Hanwoop, of the Oharity 
Jommission. (London: Stevens and Haynes, Bell 
Yard.) This book is most usefally divided into three 
arts, reference to the various statutes which are 
printed in extenso bein, thereby much facilitated. The 
first part contaias the Charitable Trusts Acta, and the 
Roman Catholic Charities Acts ; the second part contains 
4 collection of Statutes, and parts of Statates, affecting 
charities ; the third part contains concise and admirably 
arranged notes of cases affecting charities, and also a 
few precedents “‘to assist in the preparation of such 
‘‘documeaots as they may be applicable to.” The very 
latest cases, those decided up to the end of Trinity term 
of the present year, are cited under their respective 
heads; and the authors have wisely consulted the oon - 
venieace of the profession by referring readers of their 
book. not only to the authorised reports, but aleo to the 
Law Journal, and the weekly reports for fall reports of 
the cases cited. There is a copious index to the book ; 
the number of cases cited exceeds 140, and no pains have 
been spared to make the work a thoroughly trustworthy 
handbook of the law of charities. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Mechanics for Beginners. By I. Topnunren, M. A., 
F. R. 8. (Macmillan.) Mr. Todhunter bas given in hig 
present work a companion to his “ Algebra for Begin- 
ners,“ and “‘ Trigonometry for Beginners.” This little 
book forms an elementary treatise on demonstrative 
mechanics, consisting of two parts, namely, stastatics 
and dynamics, ani contains all that is usually comprised 
la elementary treatises on mechanics, t»gether with 
some additions. The study of experimental physics and 
mechsnics seems to be eminently Gtted to answer the 
purposes of scieotifis teaching ia our schools, and we are 
therefore thankful to the author for his handbook. Its 
publication is timely. The opinions which have just 
been published by Dr. Lyon Playfair, and which have 
reveived the support of many scientific men, attribute 
‘he manifest shortoomings of England at the Paris Ex- 
hibition to a want of general scientific edacation in our 
schools. 

Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. By R. D. BAstr, 
M. A. (Riviogton.) This work is primarily intended 
for the use of the boys in grammar and middle-class 
schools. Explanation of the elementary rules is omitted, 
and in the higher rules such esplanations and illustra- 
tions are given as a boy of average ability can uader- 
stand. Conciseness is studied, that a boy may learn the 
valuable lesson that no part of his text book may be 
slurred over unmastered, The author in his treatment 
of the Rule of Three, bas ventured from the beaten 
path, considering that boys when they want to learn it 
are unable to understand the theory of ratios, and the 
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rale t thumb by which they usually work ie injuriots, | 
asf gives them ne test by which to know wheo the 
rule is applicsble. „ Pepledu 

Outlives of English History, Scripture History, Eng- 
lish Grammar, For Sehvol and Home Use. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


We welcome with more than ordinary satisfaction 
The Mill on the Floss (Blackwood and Gon), bei 
second volame of the new and illustrated 


i 


na 


| 


F Eke 


new series of CA toe Travels 
be the addition of Mr. Layanp’s (1) Wineveh and 

Remains, and (2) Nineveh and Babylon. The former 
is, with slight additions to the text rendered necessary 
by subsequent discoveries, a reissue of bis abridged work 
published ia 1851. “ In Nineveh and Babylon” we have 
an abridgement by the author of his larger work pub- 
lished after his second expedition, and an ‘' Introdaction” 
of some thirty pages, giving a résumé of the most im- 
portant discoveries made by Sir H. Rawlinson and Mr. 
Loftus during subsequent expeditions, with which 
many of our readers may be already acquainted. Asa 
means of popularising the interesting researches, which 
have during recent years unearthed lost cities and 
much confirmatory evidence of the authen'icity 
ent records, these volumes are most 
Their price is only seven shillings aod six- 
we trust they my reach a large class of 
whom the former works were almost in- 


Teat Book of Geology. Descriptive and In- 

By Davin Paes, LL.D. Fourth Elition. 

understands the art of preparing scientific 

distinguished from mere class books. Such 

to be thoroughly readable, and while, of 
to be 


ke 


2 
f 


Annen 


reception which they have met with is it- 
„ testimony to their excellence. This Advanced 
Text Bok,” no in its fourth edition, is perhaps the 
text-book from which to acqui'e a general and compre- 
hensive knowledge of geological science. 


2 


Mucellaneous Hews. 


A Gu raged with more or less violenoe on 


and Sunday. Shipping disasters are 
from the east coast. There has been some 
damage to house property in London. 

Great Noeraeen Hosrrrat, CaLEDONIAN-ROAD, 
Istinoeton, N.—Number of patients for the week 
ending November 16, 1,049, of which 377 were new 
cases. The Worshipful Company of Grocers have 
sent 50/., and the Meroers 81“. 10s., in aid of the new 


Tus Fancy Breap 8 bakers were 
summoned before the Hampshire count em 2 — 
at hurst on Wed y 3 selling 

d otherwise than by weight, the same not being 
“fancy” or French bread. Mitigated penalties in 
each case were inflicted, but the bench announced 
their intention, should any future cases of a similar 
character come before them, of ordering the parties 
ag ee — penalty of 40s. and costs. 

s New Couyty Constitugncies.— Mr. Dudley 


Baxter thus gives the probable effeots of the Reform | | 


Act :—1l. The county constituencies increased by 
about 180,000 electors, or 84 per cent. 2. The 
borough power in county elections diminished. 3. 
The voters of the small towns considerably increased. 
4. The relative power of the t landowners 
diminished, 5. The power of the small landowners 
and their tenants largely increased. 6. The excessive 
representation of the boroughs over the counties 
reduced from three times to twice as great. 
Alterno Deatu BY Spontaneous CoMBUSTION. 
—The Downpatrick Recorder reports a case of al- 
leged spontaneous combustion in the human body as 
haviog occurred in that town. A woman named 
Mary M‘Mullan and her son, living in a house in 
Baron-lane, were missed, and the door of their 
house was forced open. Hugh M‘Mallan, the son, 
was found lying with his head next the fireplace 
and his feet towards the door, quite insensible. In 
an inner room were found lying under the window 
simply a few ta of what had been his mo- 
ther. A bed bedstead in the room had been 


= 


oaused spontaneous combustion. 
Tela, the jury returned a 


from effasion on the brain, caused 


Tar mqutry into Fauna Worxkuouse is going 
yet the result is this. Every statement 


— For example, the Union dootor, Mr. Powell, 
bile illustrating the want of attendance, related in 
simplest manner a story which might have 

ted the i erer 2— 
dying s and a inmate to wait upon 
. i An- the bed to warm 
s feet, and the heat of the brick was such 


There was no inquest, and the guardians, | legal 


ted with the facts, made a minute” that 


It is 


but not it is said the matton at 10d. which appeared 
in the books.— Spectator. 
Exrroration or Patestine.—Mr. Grove, the 
secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fand, in for- 
arding to the Times some farther reports from 
utenant Warren, R. E., exploring for the Pales- 
Fund in Jerusalem, says :— Briefly to sum up 
his discoveries, the details of which will be found in 
pe reports, Mr. Warren bas established by actual 
emonstration that the south wall of the sacred 
enclosure which contained the Temple is buried for 
more than half its depth beneath an accumulation of 
bbish— y the rains of the successive build- 
which once crowned it, and that if bared to its 
the wall would present an anbroken face 
solid masonry of nearly 1,000 feet long, and for a 
portion of that distance more than 150 feet in 


ryatal Palace, and the height of the transept. 
1, as it stands, with less than half that height 
from the ground, has always been ed 
asa marvel. What must it have been when entirely 
to view? No wonder that Prophets and 
salmists should have rejoiced in the walls and 
’ balwarks’ of the Temple, and that Tacitus should 
have described it as ‘modo arcis constructum.’ The 
question immediately ocours, What does the lower 
part of the structure formed by this enormous wall 
contain, our present knowledge being confined 
to the existing level of the ground. Of this I can at 
t say nothing, though the passage discovered 
by Mr. Warren thirty feet below the ‘single gate- 
way, and desoribed by him under Ootober 22, pro- 
mises to lead to important discoveries. The valley 
weet of the Temple (Tyropoon) tarns out to be very 
iferent in form from anything hitherto supposed — 
wis., tolerably flat for the greater part of ite width, 
with ample space for a ‘lower city,’ and suddenly 
descending close below the Temple wall to a narrow 
gally of great depth. The well-known arch disoo- 
yered by Dr. Robinson, the centre of so many 
ons, may thus a to have been only a 
single opening to span this gully, instead of the com- 
mencement of a long bridge or viaduct. The minor 

related by Mr. Warren, at the 
below the Cosnaculam, the Virgin’s Fount, the Hos- 
of St. John, —I pass over, not to ocoupy your 
pace. I sum up by recording the important fact that 
2 discoveries have completely changed the condi- 
tions of research in Jerusalem. They are nearly 
equivalent to the discovery of a new city. Hitherto 
we have explored the surface, or at most the vaults 
and cisterns immediately below it. We must now 
far deeper, and penetrate those mysteries which 
te kind earth has entombed and preserved for oon - 
ries for the advantage of our generation,” 

REPRESENTATION OF LaBpouR.—A special meeting 
of the general committee and delegates from the 
branches of the Working Men’s Association was held 
on Wednesday evening at the offices in Bolt-court, 
Fleet · street, Mr. G. Potter in the chair, for the pur- 
pose of considering the revised draught of the address 
to be issued to the public, setting forth the views 
and objects of the association in realising a direct 
representation of the laboar interest in Parliament 
by the return of working men as representatives. 
The chairman said the sub-committee had gone care- 
fully over the address as prepared by the secretary, 
and, with the sanction of the general committee, it 
was now ready for publication. He was sanguive 
it would remove many of the scruples and objections 
of their Parliamentary friends to the proposed move- 
ment, and prepare the way for u satisfactory and 
united arrangement at the forthcoming conference 
to be held by the general committee with the 
Liberal members of Parliament and leading middle. 
class Reformers. to the address was a 
definition of what the association meant by working 


: 


1 inclined to the opinion that the woman’s trade, 
y In | derived from the labour of others. The leading 


Mar. It runs thus: —“ Passed 


men for the purposes of the movement, and the plat. 
form upon which the candidates should make their 
appeal to those constituencies to whom it was thought 
ex t that working men should offer them. 

ves as represen at the general eleo- 
tions. They defined working men to be those 
obtaining their living by the receipt of for 
mental or bodily labour performed as distinguished 
from those who live exclasively on the profits of 
on acoumulated property, or on the profits 


principles of these platforms were—an extension of 
the franchise until it rested on the basis of residential 
and manhood the ballot, a just 
red tion of seats, the abolition of Charch-rates, 
improved relations between landlord and tenant, a 
national unsectarian system of education, legal pro- 
tection for the funds of trade societies, a well- 
digested scheme of emigration, and the adoption of 
measures for facilitating the improvement of the 
dwellings and workshops of the labouring classes. 
The secretary then read the address as revised, 
which was unanimously adopted and signed by the 
committee, and ordered to be sent to the Liberal 
members of Parliament and others, and to the London 
and provincial preas, with a respectful request for ita 
insertion. Arrangements were then made for the 
holding the conference. The secretary 
reported he had received a long and interesting letter 
from Mr. Torrens, M.P., on the lodger suffrage, and 
that the opinion of Mr. Coleridge, Q O., on the correct 
interpretation of the lodger ola use in the Reform 
Bill, would be delivered in a few days. 


Gleanings. 


Ohio boasts of having nine women who are editors. 

The Charivari says there is a talk in Rome of ca- 
nonising a new saint— Saint 

An old lady died in Maine recently, at the age of 
ninety-two, who had 226 descendants, fifty of whom 
were in the Union army during the late war. 

It is to convert the Colosseum, Regent's 
Park, into a club and gymnasium for young men en- 
gaged in professional and commercial pursuits. 

A Sermon Merar.—The Queen has fixed in the 
pulpit of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, a sandglass of the 
measure of eighteen minutes. 

It is said that a vegetable gas has been invented 
which gives a brilliant light, no offensive smell, 
and can be generated in any ordinary kitchen 


In a statement of accounts of the borough of 
Arundel, just issued, a curious printer’s error occurs. 
An item appears in the expenditure thus :—*“ Clean- 
ing and the town clerk, £1 0s. 6d”— 
the word “ clerk being misprinted for clock.“ 

On Friday, at Holyhead nad contemporary), 
nearly the entire population out to witness a 

n ing on the water in the harbour in 
shoes, like snow shoes. He did not at any time 
sink below the knee, and smoked a pipe. 

Moran Buit.—A very bull was made 
from the Sheffield bench of magistrates on Friday. 
A batch of boys were brought up charged with 
obstructing the N and pelting passengers. 
The father of one of them offered some sort of defence, 
saying that lads could not be always at home. 
„But,“ said Mr. Charles Atkinson, the presiding 
magistrate, “they can’t be allowed to be in the 
streets annoying other people. If everybody were to 
— in the streets, how could people get byf— 

and 
ionable 
elphia, at Christmas the devoted 
mammas and maidens of the congregation testified 
their admiration by the gift of fifty pairs of slippers. 
D—— had them arranged in variegated rank and 
file in one of his apartments for exhibition to his 
friends. One of them, on viewing the embroidered 
trophies, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, D—— the ladies must 
think you are a centipede !"’—Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine. 

or A Rogppgry, sut A Forcep Loan.—A Cana- 
dian of French extraction came over to visit the 
Exhibition in Paris, and was hospitably, as a relative, 
received into a French family for a month. One 
night he entered the bedroom of his host, picked a 


PERS AND OLERGYMEN.—For a 


popular young rector of one of the most 
churches in Phi 


lock with consummate and ex secu- 
rities payable to bearer worth 66,900f., with their 
coupons attached. After the act he retired to rest, 
and in the „ leave, left Paris by the rail - 
way, and reached Liverpool, whence he 2. a 
note to this effect to his victims: —‘‘It is I who 
have taken — securities, your diamonds, jewels, 
and plate. But it is no robbery: it is a forced loan. 
Wi i shall do a great business in 
Canada; if I succeed I will y you with inte- 
rest; if I fail, it will be a loss to you and to 
me. 

Tun Mertzors.—Owing to the cloudy weather 
little or nothing of the star shower of Thursday 
seems to have been observed in the British islands. 
We are told that in Paris, the sky being clear, the 
spectacle was witnessed to great advantage, and be- 
tween one and three in the morning the number 
of aerolites was so great that they could not be 
counted. The great balloon, which has been mak- 
ing partial ascents from the Avenue Zuffren, out- 
side the Paris Exhibition, ascended on Thursday 
night with some gentlemen anxious to witness the 
spectacle of the falling stars. A telegraphic des. 
— from M. Fonvielle, of the Liberté, published 

that journal, mentions the course taken. The 
is sent from near Boulogne-sur- 
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n. the valley of the Somme, descended at 
— at 447 — the morning, within view of the 
lighthouses on the sea-coast ; observed falling star- 
in the constellation Leo.” 

Yorxsairre Fir Arrgction.—A curious illus- 
tration of the fondness of old Yorkshiremen for crue] 
field sports is remembered at A West 
Riding miner had a bull pup, which he wis training 
to bait bulls and badgers. Going down to the mine 
one morning, he strictly enjoined on his son the 
duty of teaching the some baiting accomplish- 
ment. The boy was diligent in his vocation, and 
ven = father — up 
with triumph, 00, 

hands and eg gt of t’ 


e pup flew at him and fastened on his nose. 
He —— . with agony, when the boy shouted out, 
% Don't make him let go, feyther, it i be ¢ making 
of t’ pup.” —The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
Tue Pascat AND Newron Letrer Forcenrtes.— 
Sir D. Brewster attributes the forged Pascal and 
Ne ton litters to one M. Pierre Desmaizaux, a 
Frenchman who resided in England between the 
years 1692 and 1745, the year of his death. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and was intimately 
aoquainted with Newton and with the leading 
scientific men of the day. He was a contributor 
to the “General Dictionary,” as is stat, d in the 
ce to that work, and he ed that know- 
ge of physical science which appears in the cor- 
respondence between Pascal and Newton. This 
is the most important in connection with 
foe fabricated documents. He is himself the author 
of six of the letters published by M. Chasles, and 
no fewer than nine are adiressed to himself by 
some of the most distinguished writers of the day. 
Tue Hot-arr Encine.—The “ caloric theory” on 
which Ericsson's engine was devised has been most 
effectually illustrated in practice by a new hot air 
engine, perfected by Messrs. Edwards and Co., the 
engineers, of Oxford-street. It was lately tried in the 
ce of many practical judges, with a result satis- 
— so far as appearances went, though the 
absence of a diagram was regrettable, inasmuch as 
the certified working of the engine, under its own 
hand, so to speak, would have been worth a bundred 
testimonials. The recommendations of a bot- 
air engine are manifold. Of course all scien- 
tific engineers are agreed that the most econo- 
mical mode of obtaining power from heat is by its 
direct application to the expansion of air; and 
the end is achieved by this engine in a remark- 
able manner. It dispenses altogether with steam or 
water ; it requires no gas; it cannot explode; it may 
be managed by anybody without an engineer's ex- 
ience and training ; and its working expenses are 
credibly small, amounting for one-horse power to 
about five shillings per week, and for a two-horse 
power to about seven shillings. ne of the envines 
shown on Wednosduy evening has been built for 
pumping on the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 


Boney Hlarket and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

Consols have fluctuated but little dasing the week. 
They are now quoted at 94} to § with dividend for 
money, and 93 to 4 ex-divideod for the December 
account. 

The money rate is slowly on the rise. Choice bills 
are not taken b-low from Ig to 11 per cent. 

The 505 400. of N-w Zealand Government Deben- 
tures have been allotted to-day, nearly the whole 
(470 090’.) being taken by M sure. Rothachi!d aud Suns, 
at 1047 5. The minimum was fixed at 102}. 

Ao Ex:yptian loan has been introduced on the London 
and Pais Exchanges. The amount is for 2,009 200/. 
The bonds bear 9 per cent. interest, and are issued at 90. 

In the coin and bullion of the last Bink of Enxland 
retarn there isan unimportant decline, The coin and 
bullion of the Bank of France are risiog again. The 
tame establishment shows an increase in the amoant of 
bills discounted. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 


An Acogunt, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 8” 
for the week ending Wednesday, Nov. 18. , 


o DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... £386,150,815,Government Debt £11,(15,100 
Other Securities. 3,084,000 
Gold Coin & Bullion 21,150 315 


£86, 150,315 £36, 150,315 


000; Government Securt- 

066.989; ties (ine. dead 

weight annuity) 212,319,203 

1+,68 4,446 
Notes 12,0 0% 65 

684, 18% Gold & Silver Coin 1,088, 91 


£42,091,005 £42,001, 005 
Nov. 14, 1867, FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief su- 
Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTAS. 
MINSHALL.—November 8, at Abbotsfield, Wrexham, the 
wife of T. E Minshall, Esq., of a daughter, stillborn. 
GOUDMAN.—Novemner 12, at The Avenue, Cambridge, Mrs. 
Neville Goodman, of a daughter. 


bia ut —— — — 


WHITTINGHAM —Novemer 18 at Fm-tead-villa, St. 
272 Croydon, the wife of R. Whittingham, eg. 
of aon 

JAMES —November 14, the wife of the Rer. John James. 
minister of Hope Ohapel. Clifton. of a danczhter. 

RICHARD 4ON,—November 18, Mre J. Kichardson, of No. 2, 
Almurah road, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

KELSEY—HALL —September 12, at the Con tional 
church, Glenelg, “outh Australla by the Rev. Man- 
thorpe, Charles, yonagest son of the late Benjamin Kelle, 
Eeq., of London, to Emily, eldest daughter of 8. R. Hall, 
Fed , J.P. of Seacombe Brighton, South Australia. 

BELL—CHAMPNEY.-November 6, at the Independent 
Chapel, Hall-gate, Doncaster, by the Rev. E 8. Prout, Mr. 
Edwin Bell, to Martha, only child of Mr. William Champ- 

all of Doncaster. 

HARCOURT—BsRD&N.—November 7, at the Baptist 
chapel, Acton, Middlesex, the father of the bridegroom 

the Rev. J. Keed, Mr. C. Horace Haro urt, of 


, to Maria Elizabeth, only child of the late 

W. Barden, 9 of Hayes, Middlesex. 

PERRATI—DAY.—November 7, at the Baptist chapel, Ham- 
m-+remith, by the father of the bride, Emma, third daughter 
2 2 Rev. W. Perratt, to Mr. John Day, of Westbourne 
‘ark. 

H(RST—CROWTHER.—November 9 at the Congregational 
charch, Square-ruad, Halifax, by the Rev Enoch Mellor, 
— Joseph Hirst, to Miss Rebeooa Crowther, both of Haii- 


ax. 

ULAYTON—D!ICKINSON.—November 10. at the Baptist 
chapel, Stanning ey, by the Rev. H. Warts, r. Kobert 
Eno Clayton, of Stanningley, to Miss Francis Dickinson, of 
Fri-kney, near Boston, Linco'nshire 

BEAVEN—NICHULL —November 138, at Zion Chapel, Hali 
fax, by the Rer. Aryan Dale, M.A, Frederick Thomas 
heaven, son of the late Thomas Beaven, E-q., Holt. Trow 
bridge, to Fanny, youngest daughter of Thomas Nicholl 
Eeq , Cariton House, Halifax. 

GIU4HS—MUOORE. - November 14, at Brunswick Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev. J. Morris, Mr. James Gibbs, of H. M 
Customs, Bristol, to Elizabeth Lewis. only surviving 
daught-r ot Mr T J Moore of Thrisseli-street, Bristol 

ROBELKISON—MILLER.—November 14 at the United 
Pre-byterian church, Bran«wick-street, Manchester, the 
Rev. William MuKerrow. D.D, ancle of the bride. James 
Robertaon Os ford rad, to Elina youngest daughter of 
James Miller, LR OA. E., Higher Broughton. 

ROWNTREs—SEBBOH M.—November 14, at the Friends’ 
Meeting-hovee, Hitchin. Joseph Rowntree, of York, to 
— Antoinette, dau, htet of William Seebohm, of Ham- 

nrg 

GaRILDE—WILD.—November 14, at Charlotte-»treet Chapel. 
Caledonian-road, by the Rev. R. Bushell, the Rev. Joseph 
Garside. mini-ter of the United Methodist Free Church 
Darlington, to Emma Wiid, of St. John’s Park, Upper 
Hol oway, London, 

BARRETT—BARRETT —November 14, at Camberwell, 
Edward, second son of Richara Barrett, Eaq., of Grove lane, 
Camberwell, to Emily Josephi.e, eldest daughter of the late 
Joseph Barrett, Esq , of the same place. 

DEATHS 

ARPTHORP.—Novemb r 5, William Arpthorp, of 22, Bie- 

hopagate-street Without, aged furcy-niue-years, 
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Hotto wars Pits —Low Temperature — Foggy, cold. or 
changeable weather is very apt to und rmiue the health unless 
the somach be kept upto its highest state of digestive 
tficienoy. Hulloway'’s Pile improve the appetite, and so 
promote dige-tion, that a lame supply of new materials is 
thrown into the bioo! After every meal, «hereby fresh vig~u: 
aud activity are bestowed on every organ, and ability to resi t 
disease is conferred upon the system. [hese Pille thoroughly 
purity the Wived when it See neon talnte by fos, unwhole 
ame Vapours, im rage, food we sthe impurities No 
medicine equais thes- pills for removing bilious compiaiucs, 
sup resesing sickness of the stomach. chevking fistulency. aud 
acting as mild jet effective ape:ients, Which are suitable for 
either sex or any age. 


Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, November 18, 


There was a small supply of English wheat to this wage 
market, which met a on demand at about the rates of this 
day se'unight For foreign the demand was limited to retail 
sales, at barely the rates of Monday last. Barley quiet, and 
le per quarter cheaper. Hesns unal ered and pew a down- 
ward tendeney. There is a laue arrival ot foreicn oate for the 
week, these being agen chiefly per steamer, from Sweden. 
The quality of this descriptivun is generally -o bad that very 
low prices have been taken to quit ex hip Kilu-drie! quali- 
ties de 6d. per quarter cheaper ou the week; but Russian 
about maintain their late value. 


CURRENT PRIOES, 


WacatT— 
Len and Ken 
rod, [ed 
Ditto dees 
White, old * * 


—9— oe 00 23 
Poreiga .. ; . 2 n — 
MAI tatoe 29 86 
Pale a % % % = Irish — e 


Chevalier : . ; * 78 


white .. «. 338 87 
Brown .. «so « 88 


80 * 
683/ Foreign feed.. . 11 10 


Licks * * * 41 14 toon — 

Harrow « 41 ( Town made .. .. 52 67 
Small «« 43 48) Oountry Marks .. 45 4 
Egyptian —— — — Nortolk 4 Suffolk 43 45 


BREAD. — London, Saturday, November 16.—The prices of 
Wheaten bead iu thy Metropol are frow 10d. to 10d. j house- 
hold ditto, 7gd. to Ogu. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, November 18.—The total imports of foreign stock 
iuto London last week amounted to 13,415 head. In the 
corresponding week in 1866 we received 9.345; in 1865, 
19,815; im 1864, 18,427; im 1868, 11,417; im 1862, 5,205; 
im 1861, 6,303; and in 1860, 8,8 % head, There was about an 
average supply of furei.n stock here today, and sales pro- 
greesed dows at in some instances reduced currevcies. We 
were wlerably well, but not to say heavily supplied with 
beasts fresh up from our own graziug districts, whilst the 
general quality of the stock was youd. For all breeds the 
demaad was very inactive, at prices barely equal to Mond- 
last. ‘Ihe general top figure for soow aud crosses was 4s, 10d 
per 8 Iba. From Linooinshire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
tonshire we redeived about 1,950 shorthorns, &o. ; from other 
parte of England, 660 various breeds ; and from Ireland, 130 
oxea, cows, &c, The show of sheep in the pens was only 
moderate, but the quality of most breeds was good. Even the 
best Downs and ha.f-breds moved off heavily, aud the prices 
current on this day se’nnight were with ditticulty supported. 


. == 


The hichest quo’ation was 4s 10d per 8iha We have to 
report a heavy sale for calves on rather lower terms, vig rom 
4s 24. to 68. 24. per Sib«, The su ply was ra her limited, 
The inquiry for pigs was rather limite!, and the d tations 
Were with diffieuity supported. Prices ranged from 3a. 4d, to 
4s. d per 8 lus. 


Per Sibs, to sink the Offal, 


*. a a . 4. «& 

(nf, coarse beasts.8 4to8 6 Prime Sou me 8to4 1 
~oond quality .8 8 4 O| Lambe... .0090 O 
‘rime large oxen.4 2 4 6/| Lge coarsecalves 4 2 4 
—4 5 EI eee enn 
. sheep Large —_ 
Yeoond quality 8 8 4 0 D 1 ‘4 
Pr. coarse d 2 4 6 


ld store 22s. to 264. each, 
Freren 


NEWGATE axp LEADENHALL, Monday, November 18. 


LS — town and country killed meat are on 
in these ete. Generally speaking, the trade is heavy, 
does are with difficulty 1. Last week's im into 
a 12 packages Hamburg, and 556 from 


Rotte 

Per Sibse. by the carcase. 

. 4 „1 sd 4 4. 
(ufertor beef . .8 0 tos B@iInf. muttom . 1 10 8 2 
fiddling ditto 8 4 8 6 MWiddlingditte 8 4 $818 
rim large de .8 8 4 O| Prime ditto 40 44 
to. mall de, 4 2 4 4] Veal : 96 4 
re pork 8 0 8 SiLeamb ....@80 @ @ 
small puoik -810 4 2 


VOVENT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, Nov. 16. 


Importations of foreign goods continue somewhat to dimt- 
nish in regard to quantity. Pears and apples still comprise 
the usual varieties that may be expected to be foun at this 
aon. Ohesnats aleo continue to make their At pearance, 
Hund are still pleuntiful. Oporto onions realise 
rom 128 to 15. per large case. Potatoes are still rising in 
price. Flow-rs chiefly consist of orchids, 
niums, mignonette, aud roses. 
BUROUGH HOP MARKET, 
have no 
the same heavy state noticed lat 

nominal, The 


our own. Supplies for 
rates American advices to the Sth instant report a 


Me Mid and Bast Kent, 7 to ; 
Weald of Kents, 71 to 8l 18; duet, 61. 16s, to ; Far- 
hamea, 0. to 101 10s ; Bavarians, 51 10 to 81. &s.; Belgians, 
bl. to l.; yearlings, 6f to M. 10s. The import of foreign 
hops into London last week consisted of 1,107 bales from 
Aut 453 from Boulogne, 636 from Bremea, 303 

Ualais, 1,784 from Dunkirk, 1908 from Hamburg, 5) 

Ostend, 1,:87 from 184 from Stettin, and 105 
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PROVISIONS’, Monday, Nov. 18.—The arri 
from Ireland were 1.536 ack 
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during the past week were very limited, but. om & 
ort weather, a demand is expected. of fine 
sol well, bat Duroh being ind: ferent in quality declined 
4s. per owt. The demand for ban was guod cari 
week. ate ae oe 
market ended dull. 


POTATORS, — Bornovea anp te gery oe 
Nov. 18. — Thees markets are well supplied with 
foreign potatoes. The trade, on the whole, has 
active. at our quotations. Last week's import into 
ounsiste! of 308 casks 264 bags 378 sacks from Buu 
tous 490 1.815 aanke from NOunkirk 
hampers 10 110 from 
Rouen, 441 sacks 154 tons from Caen, 64 


2 
LL 


WOOL, Monday, Nbv. 18.—Since our last report, owing, in 
some measure, to the severe fall in the vaiue of colonial wool 
at the sales now in pro „the macket has been in a most 
inactive state; indeed, in some instances the quotations have 
ruled nomiual. The supply of wool on offer is ouly moderate. 


OIL, Monday, Nov 18.—Linseed oll has met with very little 
attention at redaced rates, A further reduction has 
place in the value of rape oil, the ioquiry for which has 
yuiet. Olive oils have moved off lowly, and in cocoanut and 
palm oils the transaction: have been on a limited svale. 
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Advertisements. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET-STREET (Oorner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4s. 5s., 


and 6s, per ream. 


TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 


Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for ls, or 
Se. 6d. per ream, Envelopes to match, is. per 100. 


ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5a. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. per thousand. 


THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, ls. per 100, or 9s, 6d. per 1,000. 


CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and 8s per 1,000. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2, 
and 2s. 6d. per ream, 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 
per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. Od. and 
fie, 6d. per ream 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. 
per 100 —Super-thick quality. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
to ls, per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Monograms, two letters, from 6e,; three letters, from Ta. 
Business or Address Dies from Sa, 


SERMON PAP lain 4s. ream ; 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, = ** ms ö 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 


paper, 40 2a. dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved scan Roan, 4d. and 2s, 9d. per doz. ‘ 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Stationery Oabineta, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &o., post free. 


(EsTaBLisuED 1641.) 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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pr there is vo better 

tea. There are five classes of saperior green tea; cach 

of these Cooper, Cooper. and Co will sell pare and unmix d 
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10. finest Young Hyson, 4 «a lb — 2 — 
compact leaf, and the really fine (such as Cooper Cooper 
SP. SOG. FST Cte, ond of @ vary 

1, The finest Moyune Gun der, 4s. a lb. This tea is 


t is b bigh-barnt flavour, 
vy; it is not so five or so pure in 
ite great strength renders it a favourite 


Gnéest Ping Suey Gunpowder, 4s.a lb. This is very 
very bandeume and com resembies pir 
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Ib. This is a large knotty leaf 
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the prices usually for teas of a lower 
item of railway carriage cannot be of importance to those 
living in the country. 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY; 
WHOLESALE TEA DRALERS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, EO. 
“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY REUOMMENDED) 
Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 


and flavour. 
No. 1 Black, at . 10d. | No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
„ 2 Black, at 8s. 2d, at 2s. 10d. 


„ 1 ditto, at Ss. 2d. 
Supplied in gib. and Ib. Canisters. The prices include 
Cani-ters and paid. Small Tasti ples sup 
peid. Tenma—'' 


T. T.—HOUSEBOLD TEA CUMPANY, 
e THE CHEAPEST HUUSE IN LONDON, 
Supply Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. 


GOOD STRONG CONGOU TEA only 3s. per Id. Sent to 
any part of the kingdom for Pust-office order jor the value. 


168, Cannon-steet, near London-bridge aad the South 
Eastern Raiiway station in Cannon strect. 


T. T T—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
. 168 Cannon-street, City. 


Their fine STRONG OCONGOU, at u. 64. per Ib., is a 
superior Household Tea for genera! use. 


CLARANCE and CO., Managers. 


NEW WORKS 


POBLISHED BY 


ELLIOT STOCK. 


Just published. Second Edition, with Portrait, 8s., post free, 


THE LIFE of th HON. GEORGE W. 
GORDON, the rg of Jamaica. By the tev. D. 
Frrros The Geography 


a> eae and History of 
„ Mr Filetober’s volume is a sad 


ry well worth reading. 
The h has romantic |nterees. — freeman. 

“mM dou he: evi Dears witness to the intimate acquaint. 
ance Mr. Fletcher with her martyred husband; it is, 

thorough'y reliable. Many will be glad to leary 
the facts bere narrated conceruing one so foully wronged.” — 
The Christian )orld. 

„Mr. Fietober was an intimate friend who thoroughly 
knew the man, and whose testimony to bis personal worth - 
therefore most valuable. If the utmost that has ever been 
alleged against Mr. Gordon were proved to be true, the 

guilt of Mr. Byre would remain the same. Thi- 

little book. however, proves that ‘Ms, Gordon was & man 
worthy of honour and esteem. alike ia his svoial tical, 
and religious life. It proves, oa the other band, that Mr 
re’s fe- Hang avainst him was not of recent dat, and lends 


tional weight to the cion that personal 7 had not 
a little to do with the — — hia.” = he Christian 


** Mr. Gordon was not only an excellent man, but also one 
gifted with extraordinary powers of mind. Mr. Fletcher is 
eee SS Meeereenes © Sp satin Se bi Somest eas 
much calumuiatet „and has faithfully accomplished bis 
task. — Anti Slavery Reporter. 

„Mr. Fletober bas uucousiously given a picture of himself 
and of Mr Gordon, that will su to many of his readers an 
idea of their religious course in Jamaica more vivid and com- 
plete than that of the formal record.” — The Freedman. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C., and all 
Booksellers. 


Third Edition, enlarged, price 5s., post free. 


AN AUTUMN DREAM: on the Interme- 


diate State of PP} Spirits, with collections on the 
Separate State,” on the Immateri«lity of M to 
which is appended a dissertation concerning the Mind of 
the Lower Animals Joux SHEPPARD, Author of 
** Though's on Devotion,” 40, &o. 

“The Autumn Dream’ abounds in exquisite beauties, in 
passages that discover both richness of imaginative concep- 
tion and swee'ness and power of versification, and that 
breathe the very soul both of poetry and devotion. It is 
impo-sible to peruse it—even in those portious of it where 
ite flights are airiest, where it startles, and, it may be, pro- 
vokes a smile by their strangeness—without feeling that 
— have been rr — an 1. — mind, witho ut 

bg consciou- a purify elevating uence,” — 
Wardlaw on Beclesiastes. . 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, F.C. 


Now ready. crown 8vo, price 2s., post free, 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT not 
EV&RLASTING PAIN, By Ropeat Keyno_psox. 


It is worthy of a careful and devout perusal by ail who 
feel interested in this momentous subje.t.” — Morning Star. 


Elliot #took, 63, Paternoster-row, London. K. O. 
Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 66 post free. 


The PHILOSOPHY of EVANGELICISM. 


Contents.—Nature of the Argument. The Condition of 
the Argument. Premisses Assumed. The Precise Ques- 
tion Evolved and ite Answer Indicated. The Evangelical 
Hypothesis, The Moral Unity of Humanity, the Basis of 
Vicarious Merit and Suffering. Our Intuitive Aptitude 
to Ap 90 te Merit, the in of Christian 
Faith. e Law of Justification, as it erges out of 
the Preceding Hypothesis. Proofs from Catholic Con- 
currence and from Holy Scripture. The Moral Fruits of 
Justificatiun. ‘* Eooe Homo.” Conclusion. 

„We would advise all public teachers of Christianity, 


Whether pastors, preachers, or Sunday-school teachers, to read 
the volume and give ite argumeuts careful consideration.” — 
The Independent. 


Kiliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, . C. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


IN PREPARATION, 


of the Free Churches of 


, from 4 D. 1688 to 1851. By Heaperr 8. 
In December. 


ENGL 
SKEATS. 
II. 
Crown 8 vo, 


Divine Aspects of Human Society. 


By F. D etinctow, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass, 
Author of “ Believing and Living,” ** Sermons 
for the People, 40 
III. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., elegantly bound, 


Expositions of Great Pictures, 


H. Suitm. Illustrated by Photographs. 
[Now ready. 


IV. 
A New Edition, price 88. 6d., cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


The Expositions of the Cartoons 


of RAPHAEL. By Rev. R. H. Surru. Illustrated by 
Photographs. 1 


A New and Cheap Edition. 


The Nonconformist’s Sketch-Book. 


With an Explanatory Preface. By Epwarp Mitt 
[in a few days. 


VI. 
A New Edition, price 2s. 6d. , 


Conversations on Church Estab- 


LISH“ENTS. (Liberation fociety’s Prize Eesay ) Care- 
fully Revised Amended by the Author. 
[In December. 


RECENTLY PUSLISHED. 


1. 
Now ready, 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt or red edges, 


Expositions of Raphael’s Bible. 


R. H. Sutru. Author of the ‘Expositions of he 
Cartoons of Raphael,” 40 Lllustrated by Twelve Photo- 
graphs, printed by Dunmore. 

From the Athenaum.—“ Some years ago, the writer of these 
jee yn y chose Raphael's Cartoons for a subject of discourse 
met deserved success for the little work. He has now 
done equally wisely for the larger and more diversified theme 
which furnished by the Loggia of the Vatican. 
With regard to the manner in which the author's expositions 
have been performed, we gladiy testify to the intelligent feel 
ing for art which he possesses and exhibits.” 


Crown . Ss., 
The Private Letters of St. Paul 


aod ST. JOHN. By the Rev. Samvcet Cox, of Nottingham. 
“It is refreshing to come upon u little book like this, 
whose worth stands in inverse relation to ite size. In no time 
of our as a Christian nation has it been more necessary 
to cast out the evil spirit by the exorcising pre.ence of the 
good. Nothing can be more influential in leading people away 
from an endless disputing about questions that had etter be 
left to settle themeelve-, than an intro‘uction such as this to 
one of the palace-chambers far apart in the souls of the first 
chert of our fit Where their policy may be found a+ lofty 
a their creed People of different opinions, like rough boys, 
are 9 to slamming doors in each other's faces. This little 
book is a kind of wedge to keep the door of heaven open. 
very man of true heart and goo! judgment will read it with 
comfort and hope. We tru:t the writer will meet with such 
appreciation of his labour as Will encoura:e him to do a similar 
service in regard to other books of the Bible. There are many 
who cannot search out for themvelves what they will gladly 
receive when presented by a man who uses the genial resu ts 
vf ble owa 4 py to balid up the taith of his 
neighbour. he book elightfui for irs earnestness, large- 
heartedness, and truth.” —Specta,,, Ju 13, 1867. 


III. 
Price 58 cloth eilt, 
An Editor off the Line; or, Way- 
side Musings and Reminiscences, By Epwsap MIALL. 

Never was Mr. Miall—so famous in the aunals of eo-lesias- 
tical warfare, apparently, at times, an impersonation of 
rarcasm, bitterness, and scorn—seen at his ease aud in his real 
domestic character till now.” — British Standard. 

„He has a keen faculty of obeervation, aud tells a good story 
_ much vivacity graphic skill.”—Jilustrated London 

ews 


** These essays are broad and generous in symp«thy, vigorous 
in thought, end chaste in style, and belony to a class sure to 
have attractions fur a large class of readers who will Gnd 
occupation both pleasant and 1 —— for their leisure hours 
in such quiet and thoughtful musings.”—British Quarterly 


IV. 
Fourth Thousand, price 6d., or 85s. per 100, 


Sermons Preached to Working 


PEOPLE. By Very Kev. Dean Sraxter, R. W. Dace, 
M.A, Revs. A ALLON, Epwarp Wirts. Dr. Hau ttrox, 
Samvet Martin, A Mackennat, and MARK WILKs. 

“ There is not a sermon in the volume from which we could 
not oul] passages of power and beauty, and the libers!, manly, 
aud candid spirit which perva es them all mu-t commend 
them to eve y intelligent thinker "—Bra ford Review. 

Thie little sixpenny volume of sermons waich, it may be 
stated, is very —— got up and is a miracie of cheapness — 
has an interest for the churvhes as well as for those who hold 
alvof from plaves of worship. Munisters and laywen wil! find 
in it useful hints as to the best means of reachiug the heacts 
of the poor, and improving their moral and social condition ; 
working men may study here some of the highest aspects of 
that pure Gospel which is beg a message of glad tidings 
to the ‘common people.. ormist 

“ The sermons are of a superior order, solid, real, and to the 
point.”—Daily News. 


LIBERATION SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Just ublished, Second Edition, price 6d., 
The Irish Church: an Historical 
and Statistical Review. By Hexsert 8. SKeaTs. 
„The Commission which the Government are now exoogi- 


tating will tell us nothing that may not be got out of this 
ook. —Finglish Independent. 


6d., cloth (pp 450), 


Standard Essays on State Churches. 


Twelve Eesays, extracted from the works of the most 
emiuent writers on the 12 viz. :- RAU WARDLAW, 
D D., J, H. Hmrox, M. A., Joan Brown, D. D., Joux 
ANL James, J. Pye dun. D. b., Tuomas Binney, 
Davip Toene, D.D., Epwargp Mitt, Barter Not, 
JomaTHan Dymond, ALEXanDer Vinet, AL¥acD MORRIS, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Teng 20, 


NONCO 


4 M i" 


THE 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS AND NATIONAL 
- ~~ BDUCATION. 


10 jall, as 6 practical politi-ian, had declared that he 
» si to facta which he could not withstand ; and for 
himeelf he felt there was no dishonour in retreating 
before irresistible numbers. — Mr. Baines, M. ., at 
Manchester. 


DUCATION: Secalar and Religious. 
E With aa Appendix containing a Letter to the Secretary 
of on Education (1847), with Remarks on the (then) 
recent ting Opposition to all forms of Government A id. 

T. Biewsy. In 

12 stamps. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


vo. ls, cloth limp; post free on receipt 


JACKSON, WALFORD, AND HODDER’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. REV. HENRY ALLON. 


UPPLEMENTAL HYMNS. Edited bythe 
Rev. Henry ALLON, [Nearly Ready. ] 


1 5. R. PATTISON, F.G.8. 


W FACTS and OLD RECORDS: a 
Piea for Genesis. Dy 8. R. Patrisonx, F. G.., author 
of “The Earth aud the Word,” Ko. 8, ls. 


8. OLD MERRY. 


UR CHRISTMAS PARTY. By Ot 

Meany. Stories round the Fire after Supper By 
W. H. G. Kingston, R M. Bellantyne, Edwin Hodder, 
Sidney Daryl, K. Hope Moncrieff, and others of the Party. 
Now ready, price Une Shilling. Llustrated. 


4. O’DELL TRAVERS HILL, F. R.. 8. 


NGLISH MONASTICISM: Its Rise and 
Infinence. By ODM Taaverns Hitt, F. Rd S. 8vo, 
152. cloth, red od ges. 
“We cordially recommend Mr. Hine interesting work to 
the attention of our readers. It is full of the most valuable 
information.“ Glode. 


5. RTV. E. PAXTON HOOD, 


AMPs, PITCHERS, and TRUMPETS. 
Lectures delivered to Students for the Ministry on the 
Voration of the Preacher. Illustrated hy Aneodotes — Biogra- 
loal. Historionl, and Elucidatory —.-f every Order of Pulpit 
loqnenoe. from the Great Pieachers of all By E. Paxtow 
Hoop, Author of ‘* Wordeworth: an A.thetic Biography,” 
** Derk Sayings on a Harp.” 40, 4% In One large Volume, 
square crown Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


6. THE LATE DR. LEIFCHILD. 


EMARKABLE FACTS: Tllyp*rative and 

Conflr mat ory of Different Portions Holy Soriptare. 

By the late Rev Letrogitp, D. D., with a Pieface by his 
Ben. Crowa 8vo, price 5, cloth. 


“The narratives are admirably told, and many of them of 
the most singular character. A more impressive book, or a 
wei,htier testimony to the truth of the B bie principles, it 
would be difficuit to find.’’—Christian Fork. 


7. COUNT DE GASPARIN, 


HE FAMILY: Its Duties, Joys, and 


Sorrows By Count A. De Gram. Crowa §&8vo, 
elegantly bound, 7s. 6d., cloth, toned paper. 


“Emphatically a book for the home library, rich in the 
counsels of the ripest experienve.”—Our Own Fireside, 
‘ 


8. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


FREMOTER STARS in the CHURCH SKY. 
A Gallery of ‘‘ Unorlebrated Divines.” By Grone 
Giyiitan, Author of Garde of the Bib e, Night: a 
Poem,” &c., a. Crown 8vo, 88. éd., cloth. 


9. REV. w. FROGGATT. 


HE WORK of GOD in EVERY AGE. 


By the Rev. W. Froaoatt, Author of “A Revived 
Ministry our Only Hope for a Revived Church, &c. Crown 
Do, 6s. cloth. 


An interesting, consecutive, and wel!l-considered narrative 
of the progress of religion, or, more cor: eccly speaking, of its 
revivaisinallages. . . . . Treated in a very happy and 
eloquent manner.“ — City Press. 


10. MARIE SIBRER. 
SERMON S from the STUDIO. By Manis 
Sata Crown 8vo, cloth elegaut, 7s. 6d, gilt edges . 


The stories are gracefully written ; they are marked by 
a and refined taste. aud the moral conveyed by 
unexceptionabie,’’— 


II. THB AUTHOR OF “ NAOMI.” 


LIVER WYNDHAM: a Tale of the Great 


Plague. By the Author of ‘‘Naomi; or, The Last 
Days of Jerusalem.“ With a Frontispiece. Square fp. 8 vo, 
price 6s , cloth. 


13. WILLIAM GUBST, F.G.8. 


PER YOUNG MAN SETTING OUT in 


LIFE. By the Rev. W Goxzst, F.G.8, Second Thou- 
sand. In feop. Svo, 2s. od., cloch elegant. 


18. B. S. JACKSON, MA., F.G.8, 


TA CABINET of the EARTH UN- 

LOCKED; a Popular Description of the tarth’s Struo- 
ture for the Young. By E. 8. Jackson, M. A., F. G. 8. With 
many Engravings. Square Ie mo, price 2s., cloth. 


—— Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - 


comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 


GOOD CHEER. 


BEING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


OF “GOOD WORDS.” 


Price Sixpence, profusely Illustrated. 


“ Goop Cuzzr”’ is provided by— 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

JEAN INGELOW. 

WM. GILBERT. 

THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


MATTHEW BROWNE. 

SARAH TYTLER. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 

NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
and others. 


STRAHAN and Co., 66, Ludgate-hill ; and all Booksellers. 


| pence. 


NEW WosK BY MR SMILES. 
Now ready, 8vo, 166, 


HE HUGUENOTS io ENGLAND and 
Ire and: their Settlements, Churches, and Indust: ies 


By Samust Suites, Author of The Lives of Briteh Ra- 
gincers.” 


John Murray, Albemarle-: treet. 
NEW VOLUME OF MR. SMILES’ INDUSTRIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

Now ready, with numerous woud:uts, post 8ro, 6s., 
1 L.FE of THOMAS TELFORD, 
CIVIL ENGINBER: with aa Introductory History of 
ROADS and TRAVELLING in ENGLAND New aod 
Revise Buition. By Suu Suic+s, Author of Self Help.” 

The former volames of this Popular Series are 


I IRON WORKERS and TOUL-MAKURS. 
IL JAM*8 BRINDLEY and the BA“LY ENGINESRS. 
III. GBORGE avd ROBBER STEPHENSON 


John Murray, Albemarie-strect. 


SIR V. VAGS WOOD'S WORK. 
Now ready, post vo, és 
TRE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as 
declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Bvan- 


— and ‘wns By Vice-Chancellor the Hon. Sir WX. 
aon Woop, FRS 


„ We welcome this simple but most forcible testimony to 
the im piiation and authority of the Bible, coming trom such 
an author. We tru t it may be widely circulated, and we re- 
commend it especially as a valuable gift to young men of edu- 
cation and of talent entering on the study of the law, and 
able therefore to appreciate the high authority of so eminent 
aud revered a Judge. - Record. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


The Third Edition, in 2 vols., 8 vo, price 25s. 
HE RISE and INFLUENCE of RATION- 
ALISM in EUROPE. By V. E H. Lr, M.A. 


“It is scarcely possible to | luminous and atwaoctive as its 
overrate the ¥ of Mr. | learning is profound 
Lacky’s able and vigorous 
book, the style of which is as 


London: Longmaus, Green and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3s, 
IBLE-CLASS TEACHINGS. By the 
Author of Tbe Old, Old Story.“ 
ConTentTs. 
I, “ Jesus Himself - Introductory. 


. ry 
Il. Jauss Himrelf”—As tie was—from all Eternity. 
III. ** Jesus Himeelf”—As He was—ou Barth 


LV. ** Jesu» Himself — Tempted like as we are.” 
V. “Jesus Him.eif’’—The Day with Jesus. 
VI. Jus Himeeif’’—** Come and see.” 
VIL. ** Jesus Himel“ —At a Wedding Feast. 
VILL. Jesus Himself —At Jacob's Weil. 


IX ‘Jesus Hiweelf”—Satisfying and satisfied, 
X. Jeus Himself” —“ Jesus of Nazareth at Nazareth. 
XI. Jeu Himself — The best Phy-ician. 
XII. Jesus Himself — In a — Piace., 
„., . 
London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster - row. 


New Work by the Author of “ The Protoplast 


OURS of REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts 
for Sabbath-days, By the Author of The Protoplast.“ 
Post 8 vo, 6s. 

**Characterised by the freshness and ingenuity, as well as 
by the devoutness and reverence which procured so favourable 
a for the Protoplast.“ As a book of devotional 
reading it will interest avd charm everybody.”—nglish 
Independent. 


London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


TREATISE on the RESURRECTION. 
By Rev. P J. Groaa, of Bl.ntyre. l2mo, cloth, 28. 6d 
To establish the truth or reality of the Resurrection, iu 
op; osition to ancient aud modern becttous is the author's 
fist attempt: he herein displays vlearuess and turce of mind.” 
— Nonconformizt. 
„ute little treati-e contains the gist of the subject in a 
small compas-.”— Guurutan, 


Loudou: William Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLIOATION, 


HE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ AL- 
MANACK. and Political Annual for 1868, Revised, 
Corrected, and Enlarged. Ready in November. Price Six- 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, E. O. 


—̃ — — ů— ů ů ů ů ů — — ———æ—A=w— is 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FIRST-CLASS 8U B3CRIPTION, 
For a constant sucossion of New Books, 
ONE GUIN#A PER ANNUM. 
Foun VoLUMes aT One® et, Two Guineas PER ANNUUM. 
Commencing at any date. 


CHEAP BOOKS—NOTICE. 
Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries, and 


Merohante, Shi ents, aud oth are respectfully 
invited to apply for the ew Edition ey 


MUDIB’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR NUVEMBER. 


This contains ‘‘The Early Lars of the Prince 
Co.sort,” ‘‘ Baker's Albert Nyanga,” The Village on the 
Clif,” and more than One Thousand other Popular 


B oka, at the lowest current prices, with a large Selective of 
Works of the best Authors, relesaed io elegant bindings for 
Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


MU U18’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXPORD sr. 


KITTO’S 
CYCLO. 


BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


3 Vols., 24 48. Single Vols., 28s, 
EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLAOK. 
REV. DR. RALEIGH’S WORKS. 


I, 
QUIET RESTING PLACES. 


Fifth Edition, crown bvo, price 78. 6d. 


II. 
THE STORY OF JONAH. 
Crown 8vo, price és. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black, and Il Booksellers. 


A BEAUTIFUL PXRSSENT FOR MOH Gas. 
Now ready. feop 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, 88. or by Post, 8s, 6d. 
HE CHRISTIAN MOTHER AT HOME; 
HER DUTIES AND DSLIGHTS., By J, F. Wiwus, 


late Editor of the ** Children’s Magazine,” &0, With a rreface 
by Tuomas Cooper, Leoturer on Christianity. , 


London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Leicester: Winks 
and Son. 


In two large volumes, quarto, 2,600 pages, handsomely 
in cloth, of which more than 20,000 copies have been 


id, 

80 

ITTU’S FAMILY BIBLE, 
on W 


conta’ning Eight Hundred mg ete 
With Copious Original Notes on the History, Geog 


Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of the 
toriptures ; and Complete Index to the Notes and v. 
ings. Kn! and lu proved by the Rev. T. R. Brings, M. A. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. Ree 
procuring au 
ert bers, and sent carriage free to any station ia England. 
lilastrated Speciwen Pages free. 
James Sangster aud Co,, La Belle Sauvage-yard, E. O. 


„ A copy presented to any person 


A NEW WORK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
One vol., cloth vevelled, 36, post tree, 88 4d., or in Twelve 
Monthly Parte, price d., New Testament Series, 

HE CLASS AND THE DESE, 

This osigipal work contains 120 prepared Lessons on the 

Gur pel History, with 6 Outlines of Sunday-schoo!l Addresses. 

ihe, are as well adapted to Local Preachers aud Heads of 
Fi miles as t Sanday sehool Teachers. 

„We co vot know a more useful little manual to put into 
the hands of teachers who are beginuiug to study their Bible 
with the view of imparting instruction.” ~The Freeman. 

*.* In consequence of the demand for the secoud volume of 
this work the publishers have pleasure in statiug that the Old 
Testament Series will be y November lst, in one vol., 


cloth bevelled, 3s. ; free, 8a. 4d. 
Sangster a, aah Wee vane. I. C., and all Booksellers, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1867. 


—— 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


LADY BROWNLOW~— REMINISCENCES of 
ce from the Year 1802 to 1815. Post 


DEAN MILMAN — HISTORY of LATIN 


OARISTIANITY n the Popes to the Pon- 
—- Popular allen. Nine Vols. vt 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS—EIGHTY YKARS 
of REPUBIICAN GOVERNMENT in the UNITED 
STATES, Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR W. PAGE WOOD—THE CONTINUITY 
of GORIPTURE, as Declared by the Testimony of our Lord 
sed cf the Brangolists and Apostles. Post 8vo, 6s. 


MR. SMILES — THE  HUGUENOTS in 
2 e : Settlements, Churches, 


MR MOTLEY—HISTORY of the UNITED Second 
LANDS, from the Death of William the Silent to 
ee — Truss 1600. Vols. III and IV. eva, 


REV. ALFRED BARRY—A MEMOIR of 
the LIFS and WORKS of Sir NHARLES BARRY, R A. 
Architect. Portrait and Illustrations. 80, 24s. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON —SILURIA : 
@ History of the Oldest Rooks in the British Isi-s and other 
Countries, Fourth Edi:ion, Revised. Lllustrations. 870, 


un ANDREW BISSET—HISTORY of the ™' va le Age. Prom G 
te the Ranulcion of the Lex from the Death of ay | 
the of the Long awa 


Il, do, iss, (Completing the W 


DE ROS — MEMORIALS of the 
a 
Crown vo, 12s. 


LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, CIVIL EN- 
GINBER. 


anom aum. Popular Edition. Wood- 
cate. Post bo, ¢0.” 


MR. LA FARD—NINEVEH and BABYLON : 
4 | — 
a 1 arrative of n ply os 


REV. CANON MANSEL—LIMITS of RE- 
Sma Fifth Sdition, with New Preface. 


MRS. JAMESON—MEMOIRS of ITALIAN 
of Painting in Italy, from ‘ima- 
ew Edition, With Portraits. 


REV. DR. ROBINSON—BIBLICAL RE- 
SEARCHES in PALESTINE ‘Third Edition. Maps. 
Three Vols. Svo, 42s. 


1 of TRAVEL; or, Hints 
on 9 rivanoes 1 Wild Countries. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK—LIFE in the 
LIGHT of GOD'S WORD, Post 8vo, és, 


MR. HENRY WHITE—HISTORY of the 
MASSACRE of ST. BARTHOLOMEW., and of the Rell- 
gious Wars of the Reign of Charles IX. Based on a Per- 
ore lee of Documents in the Archives of France. 


LORD DED DERBY—THE TLIAD of HOMER, 
aera Seto Teo Bab top, — — Sixth and Oheaper 


PROFESSOR VON SYBEL—HISTORY of 
the FRENCH REVOLUTION, from the Secret Archives of 
5 lated, with th- Author sanction, by 

Warren ©. Perry. Vols I. and II. 8vo, 24s 


DEAN STANLEY—HISTORICAL MEMO- 
RIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 8vo, 163. 


PROFESSOR RAWLINSON—HISTORY of 


ANCIENT PERSIA: being the Fourth and 2 
Volame of be Five — Be. Monarchies of 
Iilustrations. 8% 16s. 


QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. Cura 
- © > Samy, DD. A new Pocket Edition. With 100 


ts. Small Svo, 7s. 6d. 
MR . bing Rasen he RHINE and the 
Woeleuta be 2 Rhenish Provinces, With 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-atrest, 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


N WORK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


HE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA 
and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. 
With Maps and numerous [ilustrations. 8 vo, cloth, 2is 
It solves finally a 
— ext 


; in 

— 33 2 

sporteman and it will attract even t or, 
e tells a story well, and am devoribe natare with 


uncommon power.” — The 
DMUND BURKE: a Historical Study. 


By Jouw Montev. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 61. 

„The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram 
— nt It contains pithy aphoristic sentences, * 
not have been disowned by Backe himself. 
— not ita best features Its sustained power of reason 
ite wide sweep of observation and refi-ction, ite eheve 
ethical and social tone. stamp it as work of high excellence, 
and as such we cordially recommend it to our readers.”— 
Saturday Review. 

SSAYS on a LIBERAL EDUCATION, 


By Charles Stuart Parker. M.A , Henry Sidgwick, M.A, 
Lord Houghton, —— M. A., Rev. F. W Farrar, M. A., 
F. R A.., J. W. Hales, M. A. 
5 RAS.; V. Johnson, M. . 
Edited by the Rev. W F nn & M 4, F. A K. late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Fellow of Kin Coll -ge, 
peg ed Avsistant. Master at Harrow; Author of * Chapters 
, &c. In One vol., Svo, cluth, 10, 6d. 
[Thee day. 


Eden and SCHOOL. ay a. Bow. the Rev. 
roll Lal — . Head Ma ter 
So, cloth, 6s. [Tie dag. 


AE. Maron of the ATONEMENT and 
ite Relation to Remission of Sins and Sterna! Ufe. By 
Jon M Leo Campseut. Second dition. — 


10s, od. 
Wonxks by the Ven. ARCHDEACON 
HARDWICKE. 


CHRIST and OTHER MASTERS. A Historical 
—— into some of the Chief Paralicliems and Contrasts 

between Obrictianity and the Hel Systems of the 
Ancient World. New Eiition, revised, and a Prefatory 
* by the Rev. Fasnce Procrsr. Two vols., crown 
vo, 1 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

the Great to the Exoommunioca- 
by Faswors Paooren M.A With 
constructed for this work by A. Kerra Jommetos. 
Second Edition. Orown Svo, 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING the REFORMATION. Revised by Fnac 
Procras, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WORKS by R.CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Tenth B tition, vo, 1 

NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 
Bighth Edition, 8vo, 12s, 

SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. One vol., 8vo cloth, 0, 6d. 

ON the STUDY of WORDS. Twelfth Edition. 
Prop. vo, 4s. 

ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fifth Edition. 


Prep 8vo, 4s. 


1 1 and their LESSONS. Fifth Edition. 
eop. So, Sa. 

SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS 
+n ea othe in senses different from the present. Fourth 

ON SOME DEFICIENCIES in OUR ENGLISH 
DICTION ARIBS. Second Edit on, 8, 8. 

SERMONS PREACHED in WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY Seound Anton, 8vo. 10 6d. 

THE FITNESS of HOLY SCRIPTURE for 
UNFOLDING the SPIRITUAL LIPS of MAN: Ubrist the 
Desire of all Nations: or, the Unoonscious Prophecies of 
Heatheodom. Halsean Lectures F-op. vo Fourth Edition, 66. 

ON the AUTHORISED VERSION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Edition, 7s. 

JUSTIN MARTYR, and other Poems. Fifth 
Edition. feop. 8vo, — 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.--SOCIAL ASPECTS 
of the THIRTY TCR WAR. Pop 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
3 Collected and Arranged anew. Fecp. 

6. 6d. 


_ BLEGIAO POEMS. Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, 


CALDERON’S LIFE’S a DREAM: the Great 
Theatre of the World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. 
Feop. 8% 4», 6d. 

SEALE 8 of eo sate Mrs. RICHARD en 
Soon Aten. with Portrait, gen _ ~ 

COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the 
SEVEN \HU ROCHE io ASIA. Third Edition, revised, 88. 6d. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. 
Selected aud arranged for Use. Second Edi Edition. Corrected 
and Improve. Feop. 8¥0, 7+. 

STUDIES in the GOSPELS. Second Edition, 
vo, 10a. dd, 

SHIPWRECKS of FAITH: Three Sermons 


ached before the University of Cambr im May, 1807. 
p. 8vo, 2a. 6d, 10 N 


(HE BIBLE WORD BOOK. A Glossary 
of Old Englieh Bible Words. By J. r M. A., 
of St. John's College, and W. Albrs Wn.onr, M. A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 18mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By 


Hoos Macmician, Author of First Forms of Vegeta- 
tion.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Kock HOMO. A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
OTES of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 
Selection of Sermons by Henry Roseat Reynowps, B. A, 
President of Chesbuat Col and vane of University 


College, London. Crown Svo cloth, 7s, 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 


NEW NOVELS. 


NORWOOD. 


By HENRY WARD BESCHER, D.D. 


Three Vols. 
[This day. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


Two Vols., price 1632. 


„% A new novel, by the author of ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, offers a pleasant relief from the long series of 
iusipid and flimsy stories through which the conscientious 
critic has to plod in the constantly disappointed hop: of dis- 
covering some flash of original talent ""—Saturday Review. 


„»The Guardian Angel’ is the work of an exosedingly 
clever man aud of a very acute thinker, and is full of keen 
thoughts aod sayings, like those which abound in The 
Aatocrat of the Breakfast Table.’ "—Spectator. 


“ These volumes sparkle with quaint humour, and are here 
and there touched with an originality and suggestivences 
which make one pause with surprise and deliglit. — London 
Review. 


“ Graphic in description, powerfal in satire, and grim but 
amusing in humoar.”—/lUustrated London News. 


ANNE JUDGE, SPINSTER. 


By the Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 
Three Vols. 


„It gives us remarkable plessure to be able to speak of a 
novel in terms of praise; the keenness of the eujoyment 
arising from the infrequency of ite oovurrence. For every ten 
povels pudlished there is never more thao oue that a reader 
with any judgment can pretend to Gnd pleasure in perusing. 
The remainder consist of such runrbish as to caus: doubts 
about the sanity of the novel-reading public iu general; the 
statement of doctors that insanity is on the imorease in 
England being well borne out by the fact that no novel seems 
too bad for people to write, for publishers to producs, and for 
the world at large to read. We chronicle, theref re, the ap- 
pearance of this one decently-written book with satisfaction.’’ 
—Athenzum,. 


** Few will read it without interest, or lay it down without 
regret.”—London Review. 

“We do for this last of the Baglish novels on our table 
what we can do fer no other of them—oordially recommend it 
@ every kind of reader.”—Dai/y Telegraph. 

„The whole novel is very clever and interesting; it 
likely to obtain a wide popalarity.”—Suaday Gasette. 

“It is, im short, one of the best novels of the season.” — 


HUMPHREY DYOT. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Author of “A Night in a Workhouse,” &. 
Three vols. 


„The Amateur Casual, whose remarkable experience in the 
Vagrant Ward of the Lambeth Workhouse excited so much 
attention a couple of years ago, and was the means of bringing 
about greatly needed reforms, has tried his hand at novel- 
writing, and with much suess. — City Press. 


“Such is Mr. James Green wood's story, brimful of astonish- 
ing occurrences, and replete with horrors. It is one of those 
books which will be read with avidity, make people nervous, 
stimalate their cariosity, and afford infinite delight.”— 
G lobe. 


“The book will be read with pleasure, aud the more 80 
that all nonsensical love-stories are entirely omitted from its 
pages. — Observer. 


THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE. 


By W. CLAREB RUSSELL. 
Three Vols. 


„Mr. Russell's novel is a work of real power. No one who 
has once opened it will willingly suspend or interrupt its 
perusal.” —Sunday Times. 

We can recommend this novel as a well-constructed, well - 
written, and ingenious story.” — London Review. 

“The power again and again manifested in elucidating the 
plot is of no common order.”—Beil's Weekly Messenger. 


“ The author carries the reader with enthralling interest.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 


„The characters are capitally drawn and the descriptions 
of the places and things are minute and picturesque.” - Cuy 
Press. 


** A brilliant and powerful story.“ - Public Opinion. 
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